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Housing Problems and the Depression’ 


by 


G. MEQUET 
Research Division, International Labour Office 


The International Labour Conference, at its 1932 Session, 
adopted a resolution submitted by Mr. Nishio, Japanese workers’ 
delegate, emphasising the importance of the question of workers’ 
housing, and requesting the Governing Body to consider the pos- 
sibility of placing the question on the agenda of an early Session 
of the Conference. Workers’ housing is in fact a social problem 
to which no country can remain indifferent, however the form 
it takes may vary in each of them. But it goes further than this, 
and in some directions it perhaps calls for an international solu- 
tion, The following article constitutes an initial survey of the 
question from this angle. It opens with a general review of the 





1 Principal sources: 


INTERNATIONAL Labour OFrice : European Housing Problems since the War. 
Studies and Reports, Series G (Housing and Welfare), No. 1. Geneva, 1924. 

—— Housing Policy in Europe. Cheap Home Building. Studies and Reports, 
Series G, No. 3. Geneva, 1930. 

INTERNATIONAL HovustnGc Association: International Housing Congress, 
Berlin, 1-5 June 1931. Publication I: International Town Planning and Housing 
Exhibition. Frankfort-on-Main. 88 pp. Publication II: The Social Importance 
of Housing Now and in Future. Frankfort-on-Main. 541 pp. 

INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION FOR HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING: XJIIIth 
International Housing and Town Planning Congress, Berlin, 1931. Part Ill: 
Report. London. 142 pp., illus. 

Statistical publications of the different countries (Netherlands : Maandschrift 
van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek ; Denmark: Statistisk Aarbog ; Sweden: 
Sociala Meddelanden; Norway: Statistike Meddelelser; Great Britain: Annual 
Reports of the Ministry of Health, Annual Reports of the Scottish Board of Health, 
and Ministry of Labour Gazette ; Switzerland : La vie économique ; Czechoslovakia: 
Rapports de l’ Office de statistique de la République tchécoslovaque ; Belgium : L’habi- 
tation a bon marché ; France : Annuaire statistique ; Poland : Statistycne Wiadomosci ; 
Hungary : Magyar Statisztikai Szemle ; Finland : Social Tidskrift ; Italy : Edilizia 
Italiana; Germany: Vierteljahrshefte zur Konjunkturforschung and Wirtschaft 
und Statistik ; United States : Monthly Labour Review). 
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situation in the various countries, so as to show the facts of the 
problem as it is to-day. Ten years ago the problem was essen- 
tially a matter of quantity ; to-day definite importance is attached 
to quality. Yet in spite of the progress made, house building is 
still far from the stage of over-production, since to satisfy current 
needs and make up the large accumulated deficit of past years it 
is estimated that from ten to fifteen million dwellings would have 
to be constructed in Europe in the course of the next ten years. 
After reaching this estimate the author then briefly surveys 
various practical aspects of the problem—labour, technical and 
technological questions, finance—in their relation to the depres- 
sion ; he finally reaches the conclusion that the necessary action 
and the requisite financial and other resources are on such a vast 
scale that at many points they seem likely to overstep national 
boundaries. 


N JUNE 1924 the Sixth Session of the International Labour 
Conference at Geneva adopted a Recommendation concerning 

the utilisation of workers’ spare time, in which special attention 
was paid to the question of housing conditions in connection with 
the promotion of social hygiene. The Conference considered that 


the best means of encouraging everything tending to the har- 
monious development of the worker’s family life, and of protect- 
ing him from such dangers as the misuse of alcohol, tuberculosis, 
venereal disease, and gambling, was to place within his reach a 
proper home. It therefore recommended the increase in number, 
if necessary with the co-operation of the national or local 
authorities, of healthy dwellings at low rentals. 

This question of housing the workers, which was already 
engaging the attention of those concerned with social questions 
in 1924, is doubly important to-day when the general problem 
of promoting a proper utilisation of the workers’ spare time is 
more pressing than ever. Whatever fate the immediate future 
may have in store for the proposals relating to the 40-hour week, 
the tendency which they represent and which embodies the 
desires of a vast body of workers will inevitably remain—namely, 
the tendency to reduce hours of work in order that not only pro- 
duction but also the all-round development of the individual may 
reap the benefits of technical progress. 

To-day, and still more than in 1924, it is evident that the home 
in or around which most of the worker’s spare time is spent is 
a capital factor in the material and moral life of the individual. 
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It is essential, however, to distinguish clearly between the 
housing problem as it presented itself some ten years ago and the 
form it takes to-day. 

The salient feature of the housing problem ten years ago was 
its quantitative aspect. At the present time, however, although 
the quantitative aspect of the problem is still by no means 
negligible, it is nevertheless the qualitative aspect that mainly 
requires analysis. 


I, 


As stated above, the housing problem some ten years ago, that 
is to say between 1920 and 1924, was above all a quantitative 
problem. This is in no way surprising, for even if it is admitted 
that housing conditions were reasonably satisfactory before the 
war—as was by no means the case—a mere glance at national 
statistics is enough to show that all house-building activity was 
practically at a standstill during the war and in most countries 
remained so for several years after. The reasons for this are 
manifold. There is, however, one important general reason which 
had already begun to make its influence felt at the beginning of 
the century, namely, that for speculative investors, who represent 
the extreme form of capitalism, capital investments in house 
property were not sufficiently remunerative. 

Subsequent events confirmed, if they did not justify, this 
shyness of capital for building investments. During the war 
many countries had to resort to a rent moratorium in one form 
or another. For a long time social measures of various kinds 
kept rents in most countries at a level which was often inadequate 
even*to keep the buildings in repair, let alone to yield interest 
on the capital invested. The charges on house property were 
thus considerably increased, and what had hitherto been looked 
upon as a safe investment underwent considerable depreciation. 

In the face of this situation, which contained the germ of very 
Serious difficulties, the Governments and local authorities felt 
themselves bound to intervene. To remedy the inertia of private 
enterprise, which was still unwilling to promote house building 
owing to the poor rate of interest it offered, the public authorities 
in a great many countries adopted far-reaching measures 
intended to encourage house building. These measures, which 
have achieved very definite results, are still far from having spent 
their force, but in view of the present economic and financial 
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difficulties it is impossible to foretell the extent of their success 
in the near future. 

In any case, it is essential to obtain the clearest possible idea 
of what has already been accomplished in the sphere of housing, 
and notably in the building of working-class dwellings. It is not 
enough to take as examples the current conditions in certain big 
towns and to deduce therefrom that in house building, as else- 
where, there is over-production. As this article will endeavour 
to show, here more than in any other sphere there is a crisis of 
under-consumption—a fact which is in no way surprising if it 
is recalled that the estimates of housing requirements made 
immediately after the war revealed conditions that were nothing 
short of tragic. 

In Great Britain, according to the most reliable estimates, 
there was a shortage of 500,000 dwellings in 1919. In France, 
apart from the problem of reconstructing the devastated areas, 
which involved the building of some 600,000 or 700,000 houses, 
the shortage of dwellings in Paris alone was estimated at some 
50,000 in 1923. In Belgium, in addition to the current demand for 
25,000 new dwellings a year, there was a shortage of 100,000 
dwellings. Even in countries that had not suffered directly from 
the war, but with a high excess of births over deaths, like the 
Netherlands, there was a shortage of some 60,000 dwellings in 
1922. In some countries the shortage almost baffled imagination. 
In Germany, for instance, the estimated figure for the lack of 
proper housing accommodation in 1921 was 1,500,000 dwellings, 
and the situation was equally serious in Austria and Poland. Still 
more remarkable is the fact that even the United States was not 
immune from the housing shortage, since there too bujiding 
activity was suspended, at least during the the war. * 

As stated above, the intervention of the public authorities in 
encouraging house building was attended by appreciable success. 
We must, however, not rest content with this optimistic general 
view of the situation, but try to measure the progress made since 
the end of the war, with a view to surveying the present position 
and estimating the part that can and should be played by housing 
in an economic revival. 

In the first place, the different countries are seen to fall into 
distinct groups in regard to the present state of building activity. 





1 For these estimates, cf. European Housing Problems since the War, p. 15 et 
passim ; Housing Policy in Europe, p. 21 et passim. 
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A certain number seem to have been hardly affected by the 
depression from’ which building in general is suffering to-day. 
Such countries in Europe are the Netherlands, Denmark, Swe- 
den, Norway, and, to a certain extent, Great Britain. The 
U.S.S.R. may be mentioned in passing only, since the position 
there is quite exceptional. In some other countries, including 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Belgium, and perhaps also Poland 
and France, the situation appears to be stationary. Finally, there 
are others in which house building has very definitely slowed 
down, sometimes to the point of almost complete suspension. 
This is so in Finland, Italy, Germany, Austria, and, to take a 
typical example outside Europe, the United States. 

The progress of building in these various countries will be 
considered below, and an attempt will be made to ascertain what 
consequent improvements have taken place down to the most 
recent times. 


In the Netherlands house-building activity has remained more 
or less at the same level for a considerable number of years. 
Some 50,000 dwellings are completed each year, a maximum of 
51,824 having been reached in 1930. It is generally admitted 


that this rate of building is not only adequate to meet current 
needs, in spite of a very rapidly growing population (there was 
an increase of between 100,000 and 110,000 a year from 1920 to 
1930, with a total population of 7.9 million in 1930), but will 
ultimately enable the shortage piled up during the war to be 
made good. 

In Denmark, there was no decline in house-building activity 
up to 1931. The number of new dwellings in the larger towns 
rose from 5,465 in 1921 to 13,623 in 1931. In the capital, in 
particular, over 8,500 dwellings were completed in 1931, as 
against 3,200 in 1914. On the whole there must have been a 
considerable improvement in the situation since 1920 ; the short- 
age was then estimated at 10,000 dwellings, and about 53,000 
new dwellings have since been made available. If the 1914 
building rate is taken as normal—an assumption obviously calling 
for many reservations—it is found that during the period 1920- 
1931, 35,000 dwellings would have been required to meet current 
needs and 10,000 more to make good the shortage. The total 
number of dwellings built between 1920 and 1931 should thus 
haye restored the situation to normal. But there is no guarantee 
that these estimates are adequate ; and even if they are correct 
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they apply to the capital only. It is impossible to form a reason- 
ably accurate opinion for the provincial towns. 


In Sweden, building activity has progressed steadily since the 
war, and in 1923 the average number of new dwellings rose above 
the pre-war figure for the first time (an average of 6,205 in 1923 
for 39 towns with a population of over 10,000, as against 6,155 
in 1913). In 1930, 18,200 dwellings with 47,700 rooms were 
added to the existing supply, and in 1931 the same level was 
maintained, with 18,138 dwellings comprising 47,794 rooms. 
Although it is impossible to determine the exact results of post- 
war building activity in this country, it at least seems that 
housing conditions have been considerably improved. 


In Norway, building activity has passed through several dis- 
tinct stages. In the five principal towns the number of new 
dwellings built in 1913 was 1,627. The figure fell steadily from 
1,397 in 1917 to 836 in 1920; it rose during subsequent years 
and fell again to 682 in 1927. In 1929 there was a revival both 
in the five principal towns and in the 26 localities covered by 
building statistics. In the latter group the net increase in dwell- 


ings rose from 1,391 in 1928 to 3,083 in 1931. 


In Great Britain, it is difficult to trace any very marked 
tendency in building activity. The highest figures are those for 
1927, when 238,914 dwellings were built in England and Wales 
and 22,175 in Scotland. There was an appreciable drop in the 
figures in 1928; they then rose in 1929, fell in 1930, and again 
recovered in 1931. The number of building permits issued 
follows a different curve. The total value of the plans submitted 
rose from £39 million in 1928 to £44 million in 1929, £46 million 
in 1930, and £40 million in 1931 for about 145 towns, not includ- 
ing London. Since the end of the war nearly 2 million dwellings 
in all have been added to the existing supply. It is hard to say 
whether this figure is sufficient to make good the shortage of 
500,000 dwellings estimated to exist in 1919, as well as to cover 
current needs. In any case, the left-wing Parties are to-day still 
vigorously urging the continuation of State intervention in 
building. 


Although it is difficult, if not impossible, to draw a definite 
line between the countries in which the progress of building is 
normal and those in which signs of flagging are apparent, it 
may nevertheless be assumed that in spite of certain apparently 
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contrary indications Switzerland may be included among the 
latter. 


In Switzerland, as everywhere else, there was an appreciable 
decline in house-building activity between 1914 and 1922, and it 
was only in 1923 that a revival began which has continued ever 
since. According to the statistics of the Federal Department of 
National Economy, relating to 26 towns with a population of 
over 10,000 in 1920, the number of new dwellings built, which 
averaged 6,089 a year from 1910 to 1913 and had fallen to 909 
in 1918, rose to 6,516 in 1927. Another set of figures, relating 
to 31 towns, shows that the number of new dwellings completed 
rose from 7,203 in 1927 to 12,681 in 1931. On the whole, build- 
ing activity did not reach the average for 1910-1913 until 1927, 
but since then it has remained steadily, and indeed considerably, 
above this level. Is it therefore to be concluded that current 
needs are being adequately met ? Taking the yearly average for 
1910-1913 as representing normal conditions, it is clear that for 
the 26 towns concerned 73,000 dwellings should have been 
provided between 1914 and 1925. As in fact only 30,000 were 
provided, this must have meant a deficit of 43,000. During 
subsequent years, a further 12,000 dwellings were added, so that, 
with every reserve as to the accuracy of these estimates, it may 
be stated that from 1914 to 1931 there was a deficit of 30,000 
dwellings.* This may serve to give some indication of the 
position. From the fact that in a stable country like Switzerland 
building has enjoyed a prosperous period it does not follow that 
the situation there is absolutely normal. At the present time, it 
appears from the statistics of building permits that building 
activity is on the threshold of an appreciable decline. During 
the first half of 1932 only 2,582 building permits were issued in 
the 393 communes covered by the statistics, representing a 
decrease of 17.3 per cent. on the first half of 1931; the decrease 
in the corresponding number of dwellings to be built was 34.6 per 
cent. The decline was even greater in the 31 towns with a popu- 
lation of over 10,000, where there was a reduction of 40 per cent. 
in the number of dwellings for which building permits were 
issued. This situation in a country where capital is plentiful 
gives some hint of what may be expected in other less favoured 





1 This is a relative and not an absolute deficit, relating not to the total number 
of dwellings but to delay in replacing old ones. 
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countries when the building operations now in progress have been 
completed. 

The position in Czechoslovakia since the war in regard to 
house building is somewhat peculiar. As this country is a new 
political unit, it has been necessary to create administrative 
centres, and notably a capital, from the very beginning, a process 
calling for additional housing accommodation. Unlike Vienna, 
for example, Prague has acted as a centre of attraction. Homes 
have had to be provided for the families of the new town 
dwellers, and building has thus received a considerable impetus. 
As a result of steady building activity, there has been a consider- 
able increase in the number of dwellings in Czechoslovak towns, 
as the following table shows : 


Population Number of dwellings 
of towns In 1920 In 1930 


Over 100,000 283,326 388,435 
50,000 — 100,000 22,331 31,755 
20,000 — 50,000 170,645 212,338 
10,000 — 20,000 184,854 230,030 

5,000 — 10,000 235,606 284,574 


896,762 1,147,132 


Thus in ten years there was an increase of 28 per cent. in 
the number of dwellings available, while the corresponding 
urban population rose from 3,807,000 to 4,431,000, or by 19 per 
cent. Building activity reached its peak in 1928, when the 
number of newly-built dwellings in 76 towns rose to 36,349, as 
against 4,521 in 1921 ; since then it has remained below 30,000. 
The following figures give some idea of the course of building 
activity. In 1919 the number of new dwellings per 10,000 
inhabitants was 7.6 ; in 1928 it was 122.4 ; in 1930 it fell to 75.7, 
since when it was risen slightly as a result of new legislation on 
building. It is doubtful, however, how long this fresh revival 
will last. 

In Belgium, not only had the current needs of a rapidly 
growing population to be met, but the loss of the large number 
of buildings destroyed during the war also had to be made good. 
Owing to the difficulty of financing building by private capital, 
a vast building scheme was set on foot through the medium of 
the National Society for Cheap Dwellings, which, taking one 
year with another, has provided some 50,000 dwellings since 
1924. According to the Bulletin of the National Bank of 
Belgium, the number of building permits issued, which was 
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13,067 in 1929, fell to 11,400 in 1930, the subsequent figures 
being 12,170 for 1931 and 5,380 for the first half of 1932. It does 
not appear, therefore, that house building is on the upward grade 
in Belgium, but rather the reverse. 


In France, a study of the normal course of building activity 
is complicated by the factor of the reconstruction of war- 
devastated areas. While the number of houses registered for 
taxation purposes was 9,518,000 in 1914, it had fallen to 8,525,000 
in 1918, and it cannot confidently be asserted that the situation 
has been restored to the 1914 level even to-day. It was not until 
1929 that the 1912 figure was again reached, a fact which may 
easily be understood since between 1916 and 1929 (a period 
over which comparable statistics are available) 980,000 houses 
appeared under the heading “ loss of taxable property ” and some 
790,000 under that of “ increase in taxable property”. It would 
be useless to take into account data for the years before 1927, 
since these are affected by the reconstruction of devastated areas. 
But from 1927 onwards house-building activity in 87 depart- 
ments was as follows: 


Yy Houses Houses Net 
— built demolished increase 


1927 70,922 27,174 43,748 
1928 75,672 35,056 40,616 
1929 64,103 33,409 30,634 


Building activity thus seems to be decreasing. There are no 
absolute figures for subsequent years, but the indexes of produc- 
tion show that building in general (industrial building and house 
building) reached its peak in 1930, when the index of building 
activity was 137 (1913100); it fell to 125 in 1931 and below 100 
in 1932. In Paris alone, the number of stories built fell from 
4,571 in 1930 to 2,791 in 1931. With all due reserves as to the 
comparability of figures relating to “houses” in the case of 
taxation statistics, and to “stories” in the case of municipal 
statistics, it is nevertheless obvious that there has been a certain 
decline in house building in France. It is evident, too, that 
although the present position is unquestionably an improvement 
on that of 1920, it is still far from marking an advance on the 
pre-war level. This is in fact pointed out regularly every year 
during the budget debates on the credits for the application of 
the Loucheur Act. Quite recently, in a financial review, it has 
been estimated that throughout France as a whole there are 
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500,000 dwellings in need of thorough reconditioning, if not of 
complete reconstruction. 


In Poland, as in France, practically all building activity was 
for a long time devoted to the reconstruction of buildings ruined 
by the war. For several years, however, there has been a steady 
increase in the number of new dwellings built. In towns with a 
population of over 50,000, for instance, the number of dwellings 
completed rose from 509 in 1925 to 1,215 in 1929 and the number 
of living rooms during the same period from 3,904 to 12,982. 
The figures for subsequent years, which relate to towns with a 
population of over 20,000, appear to show some slackening in the 
rate of progress. In 1930 the number of rooms in newly-finished 
buildings was 31,297, while in 1931 the number of new rooms in 
new and converted buildings together was 24,896. During the 
first half of 1932 the number of new rooms increased slightly 
as compared with the first half of 1931, but those remaining to 
be built during the year were appreciably fewer (12,849 instead 
of 15,556). In view of the magnitude of the current needs to be 
met and the arrears to be made up, this decline in building 
activity is certainly not due to over-production of houses for 
letting. 

The same cannot be said of Hungary—at least, not altogether. 
Between 1920 and 1930 the total number of dwelling houses rose 
from 1,175,000 to 1,447,000, an increase of 25 per cent., which is 
far more than the increase in the population. During the same 
period the number of dwellings rose from 1,825,000 to 2,190,000. 
In this case, however, it should be noted that the large increase 
in the number of dwellings is due to the fact that building and 
repair work was concentrated mainly on very small dwellings. 
Thus, in the towns ranking as “ autonomous ”, while 9,700 dwell- 
ings were built in 1928, this represented an addition of only 
19,000 living rooms, the corresponding figures for 1930 being 
6,300 and 10,400 respectively. Similar evidence is offered by the 
“ comitat ”’ towns, where 7,000 dwellings with 11,300 rooms were 
built in 1928, and 3,850 with 6,200 rooms in 1930. In the capital 
this feature is still more marked, since the net increase in 
dwellings in 1930 was 7,600, and in living rooms 12,000. In 
contrast, therefore, to what has been done in certain other 
countries, it appears that in Hungary the building of houses for 
letting has been directed largely to satisfying the needs of the 
poorer classes of the population. 
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In a number of countries where building has passed through 
a period of great activity it has now more or less come to a stand- 
still. 

In Finland the average number of rooms built per year in 
Helsinki (Helsingfors) and in other towns in 1912-1913 was 5,522 
and 3,472 respectively. From 1914 to 1920 building was almost 
entirely suspended in the capital, and considerably slowed down 
in the other towns. There was then a gradual revival, which 
continued up to 1930, when there was again a sharp decline. 
From 1914 to 1929 the number of new rooms built was 64,453 
in Helsinki and 60,315 in the other towns. The extent of this 
decrease may be gauged by comparison of the number of new 
dwellings provided in the large towns, the figures being as 
follows : 9,547 in 1928, 7,238 in 1929, 1,001 in 1930, and 2,216 
in 1931. If the comparison is based on the number of rooms, 
the fall is still more striking, from 22,522 rooms in 1928 to 
17,641 in 1929, 4,647 in 1930, and 4,415 in 1931. A comparison 
of the data for 1930 and 1931 shows that during these years 
building was confined to meeting the need for modest housing 
accommodation. In spite of this the situation has very much im- 
proved in the last two years, but a rough calculation serves to show 
that there is still a considerable shortage of housing in Helsinki. 
If the average for 1912-1913 is taken as normal—a supposition 
which, as already stated, certainly calls for reserves—it will be 
seen that the 68,786 rooms provided in Helsinki from 1914 to 
1931 are still 30,000 short of what would have been built at the 
pre-war rate, which would have produced over 99,000 rooms 
during the same period. In the other towns, however, house 
building appears to have been more active than before the war, 
65,000 rooms having been built instead of the 62,500 which would 
represent the average pre-war rate of building. 


In Italy a period of truly remarkable building development 
has been followed by an abrupt slowing down since 1930. The 
number of rooms built in 8 large towns was 22,444 in 1921, and 
in 1927 it rose to 107,373. It is estimated that from the end of 
the war up to 1931 a total of over 3,000,000 dwellings has been 
built, while during the same period the population has increased 
by 3,600,000. The return to the normal legal conditions of 
letting, however, has brought with it a fresh decline in house- 
building activity. In the 17 principal towns the number of new 
dwellings fell from 53,000 in 1929 to 26,000 in 1931, and 13,000 
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during the first seven months of 1932, the corresponding figures 
for new rooms being 187,000 in 1929, 92,000 in 1931, and 51,000 
during the first seven months of 1932. In view of the rapid 
growth of the Italian population, there is no doubt that at present 
an annual increase of some tens of thousands of new dwellings 
cannot be sufficient. 


In Germany a period of very great building activity has been 
followed by a decline, which, however, was not felt immediately 
owing to the vast extent of the work still in progress. Thus the 
restrictive effects of the Emergency Decrees issued from 1930 to 
1932 were not felt until the latter year. The net increase in the 
number of dwellings, which reached its maximum of 318,000 in 
1929, fell to 311,000 in 1930 and 234,000 in 1931, and will 
probably hardly reach 100,000 during 1932. This decline in 
house-building does not by any means denote a reduction in the 
demand. In the course of the discussions to which the Emergency 
Decrees have given rise, a number of writers have shown that to 
cover the normal needs of the population not a hundred thousand 
dwellings but several times that figure should be built annually 
for a considerable time to come. 


In the United States of America the rate of building fell far 
below the normal average during the war, and in 1918 was 
estimated at only 40 per cent. of the pre-war average. In contrast 
to what took place in Europe, the revival began as early as 1919, 
although with some fluctuations, and continued to gain force 
until 1925, when there was again a rapid decline ending in an 
almost complete standstill in 1932. This movement is indicated 
by two sets of data. The statistics published by the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics for 256 towns show that, while in 1925 new 
dwellings were provided for nearly 500,000 families, the corres- 
ponding figure was only 125,000 in 1930, 98,000 in 1931, and 
about 30,000 in 1932. The estimates for the plans submitted for 
building permits, which amounted to about 2% milliard dollars 
in 1925, fell to 430 million in 1931. During the first half of 1932 
the value of these estimates was 76 per cent. lower than during 
the first half of 1931. In spite of general statements as to the 
prosperity and high standard of living of the inhabitants of the 
United States, it appears that their housing needs are far from 
being satisfied. According to American experts themselves, the 
housing conditions of a large section of the poorer classes in great 
cities such as New York are even more deplorable than anything 
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to be found in European cities. Hence it is not surprising that 
as a result of the Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership held at the White House at the end of 1931, it was 
decided to invest large sums in the building of small dwellings 
and to set up a Federal Home Loan Bank system for this 
purpose. 


II. 


It will be clear from the above analysis of what may be called 
the quantitative aspect of house-building activity, that, in spite 
of an encouraging improvement during the last ten years or so, 
it can hardly be maintained that the pre-war level of housing 
supply has been passed or even attained. All that can be said 
is that in a very few countries the housing situation is perhaps 
slightly better than before the war, owing to the installation of 
modern conveniences in most new buildings and in old buildings 
that have been modernised. In many other countries this is by 
no means the case; thanks to improved conveniences, however, 
especially in the way of collective services, it is possible that 
shortcomings in the quantity of housing accommodation are 
partly balanced by an improvement in its quality. On the other 
hand, it seems safe to say that in some countries, far from there 
being an improvement over pre-war standards, housing needs 
are being met less satisfactorily as regards both quantity and 
quality. Even if it fs granted on a cursory view of the statistics 
that the dwellings provided are equal in quantity and quality 
to those of twenty years ago, it may still be maintained that this 
means a relative lowering of the standard of living. Since the 
beginning of the century, in fact, certain aspects of life have 
been completely transformed by the progress of technical inven- 
tion. In view of the improvement in other directions—to take a 
single example, in means of communication—it is surely funda- 
mentally wrong to take the dwellings of twenty years ago as a 
standard by which to judge the housing conditions of to-day. 

But let us leave these somewhat technical aspects of the im- 
provement in the quality of housing accommodation and focus 
attention on its strictly social aspect. A few individual and 
specially conclusive examples must suffice as illustration, since 
if the more deplorable housing conditions of the poorer classes 
were to be stressed there is not a single country that would escape 
mention. 
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In the first place we may consider what positive progress 
has been made towards the solution of a problem that was 
already present before the war, namely, the problem of the 
slum. It is obvious that to solve this problem it is not enough 
to do away with dwellings that are insanitary or devoid of the 
most elementary conveniences. To prevent the families evicted 
from the condemned buildings from again herding together in 
more modern but at the same time more expensive quarters, 
this process must be completed by a liberal building policy 
adapted to the needs and means of the individuals and families 
affected by slum clearing operations. Praiseworthy, if somewhat 
tardy, efforts to solve this twofold problem have been made in 
most countries. The war period merely aggravated a situation 
which was anything but satisfactory thirty years ago. At that 
time schemes were on foot to replace a number of town buildings, 
many of which had been hastily erected during the period of 
industrial expansion in the middle of the last century, by houses 
built on more modern and healthier lines. But the war put a 
complete stop to all such plans, with the result that, failing 
anything better, many towns are to-day still obliged to put 
up with dwellings that were considered unfit for habitation 
thirty years ago. 

One of the most typical examples of this is presented by 
Austria, and more particularly by the municipality of Vienna, 
which has succeeded in providing over 45,000 working-class 
dwellings since the end of the war. The process was not unat- 
tended by financial difficulties, and there is therefore nothing 
surprising in the fact that at the present time house-building 
activities are being restricted by lack of capital. Nevertheless, 
the results achieved by the municipality of Vienna are remark- 
able enough to have engaged the attention of all who are 
interested in housing problems, and even of persons whose ideas 
are diametrically opposed to the methods adopted in Vienna. 


It has already been stated that a very large proportion of the 
houses built in Hungary were dwellings for persons of small 
means. It is to be noted that even before the war a policy of 
cheap home building had been very widely applied in that 
country. In order to maintain this policy in the face of the 
shortage of capital in recent years, the public authorities have 
been obliged to resort to an expedient ; they have granted loans 
and subsidies to owners and builders, principally for the purpose 
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of adapting old dwellings or dividing them into smaller ones, so 
as to bring the resulting dwellings within the means of the 
poorest families. 


In the Netherlands vigorous efforts have been made to clear 
the slum areas which were an open sore in some of the larger 
cities, notably in Amsterdam. The efforts made by the Amsterdam 
municipal authorities have also been followed with interest by 
all architects and town-planning experts. Whole quarters no- 
torious for their insanitary conditions and lack of necessary con- 
veniences have been completely cleared and rebuilt on rational 
lines. The slum clearance programme for 1922-1929 included 
the compulsory reconditioning of 2,747 dwellings and the volun- 
tary reconditioning of 71,775 others. During the same period, 
2,206 slum dwellings were condemned, a process which involved 
the eviction of a great many families. In 1930, 475 families 
were so evicted ; 146 of these moved into large blocks of flats, 
246 into small houses, while the rest left the district or moved 
into accommodation of some other kind. At the same time, the 
municipal authorities of Amsterdam took steps to build dwellings 
within the means of the poorest of the working classes. Since 
the revival of building activity in the Netherlands, private enter- 
prise has in fact confined itself to meeting the needs of the 
well-to-do, and perhaps of the more prosperous classes of 
workers. In Amsterdam, the number of dwellings at a rental 
of less than 130 florins a year fell from 6,695 in 1926 to 4,611 
in 1930, while the number of dwellings at an annual rental of 
over 350 florins rose from 80,675 to 101,864. It is estimated 
that the average worker cannot offord to pay more than 
250 florins a year. The municipal authorities of Amsterdam 
have succeeded in providing dwellings at rents appreciably lower 
than the commercial rents required by buildings constructed by 
private enterprise. During the second half of 1926 1,500 dwell- 
ings were begun ; 1,550 more were begun during the second half 
of 1929, and a further instalment in 1931. These dwellings are 
let at 4.50 florins a week, or about 235 florins a year. Of the 
dwellings built by the municipality, 1,312 have two rooms, 3,343 
three rooms, 4,243 four rooms, and 1,120 five rooms, not counting 
the kitchen. 

In Switzerland, too, where building, as in the Netherlands, 
is predominantly a matter of private enterprise, the municipal 
authorities have found it necessary to provide dwellings for the 
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poorer classes either by building on their own account or by 
granting subsidies to undertakings for the purpose. In Zurich, 
for example, the municipal authorities have subsidised the build- 
ing of dwellings for large families with an average reduction of 
25 per cent. on the normal rental ; they have also built settlements 
in which most of the dwellings are three-roomed. Generally speak- 
ing, the proportion of small dwellings has risen considerably 
in Swiss towns ; this is indicated by the following table, which 
shows the number of new dwellings containing one to three 
rooms per 10,000 inhabitants (annual averages) : 


Town 1914-1918 1919-1923 1924-1928 


Zurich 17. 16.4 60.5 
Basle 12. 19.4 47.7 
Berne ll. 40.9 55.3 


Saint Gall 0. 1.2 0.9 
Bienne if 17.6 50.6 
Thun 1l. 37.4 37.7 


It is certain that efforts of this kind are resulting in an 
appreciable improvement in the average housing conditions of 
working-class families. 

Similar examples might be cited for many other countries, 
but it should also be noted that in some cases this policy of 
raising the standard of housing from the bottom upwards was 
not applied at once. In Germany the results achieved by a 
policy of intervention by the public authorities were indeed 
remarkable, in respect of both technical achievement and the 
amount of new building. But when the effects of the economic 
depression began to be felt it was seen that the new dwellings 
built were mainly for the middle or well-to-do classes—so much 
so, indeed, that at the present time there is the paradoxical 
situation that large numbers of new flats are standing empty 
in the suburbs of Berlin, while thousands of families are still 
housed in huts or old railway carriages. In 1930, for instance, 
there were 360,000 dwellings in Berlin consisting only of one 
room and a kitchen; over 11,000 families were living in huts 
or other ramshackle quarters, and over 7,000 were living in 
buildings which ought to have been pulled down at once.’ It 
would be wrong to say that the public authorities have done 
nothing to remedy these mistakes. As soon as the policy of 
economy was initiated, i.e. immediately after the issue of the 





? Cf. INTERNATIONAL HovusinG AssociaTION: Publication I, pp. 11-12. 
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first Emergency Decrees at the end of 1930, it was decided that 
the available credits should be devoted mainly to the construction 
of cheap dwellings. At the same time, the Federal and State 
Governments set on foot vast schemes to clear overcrowded 
town areas and to encourage some at least of the unemployed 
workers in the towns to go back to the land. As a result of this 
policy, the proportion of small dwellings (i.e. not more than three 
rooms and a kitchen) increased considerably, rising from 50 per 
cent. of all dwellings built in 1930 to 58 per cent. in 1931. As 
a considerable number of large dwellings were lying empty as a 
result of the economic depression, the public authorities went 
even further. Under the last Emergency Decree, issued in June 
1932, a special sum of 50 million marks was allocated to provide 
credits for the owners of old houses who wish to modernise them, 
and in particular to convert them into flats. 


In Belgium, the National Society for Cheap Houses and 
Dwellings, as its name implies, has already done much to improve 
ihe living conditions of the workers. The task, however, is 
immense, and in particular there are still many slum areas in 
the large towns. In the preamble to the Act of 22 July 1927 
the number of insanitary or overcrowded dwellings was estimated 
at over 100,000. Of the 300 million franc loans which the 
National Society for Cheap Houses and Dwellings was authorised 
by the Government to issue in 1928, and again in 1931, 100 mil- 
lion francs were devoted exclusively to the campaign against 
insanitary dwellings. 

In France, while the first results of the Loucheur Act may 
appear to have been remarkable, they are in reality nothing but 
a palliative. Building activity during the years before this Act 
came into force was at first entirely absorbed by the reconstruc- 
tion of the devasted areas, and was subsequently concentrated, 
much as in Germany, on middle-class housing, and even in many 
cases, notably in the larger towns, on luxury flats. It is also 
possible that a fair amount of activity has been spent on seaside 
bungalows and similar constructions. However this may be, it is, 
as already stated, generally agreed that the housing problem is 
still very far from being solved in France, and that it must 
constitute a highly important item in the programme of national 
equipment. It may be recalled that the number of dwellings in 
need of reconditioning or replacement is estimated at 500,000, 
representing a capital expenditure of 15 milliard francs. 
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The position in the United States, where building has been 
almost entirely at a standstill for several months, has been men- 
tioned above, and so also have the deplorable housing conditions 
in some quarters of American cities. Some interesting efforts 
have however been made to remedy the situation ; among them 
may be specially mentioned the partial solution of the problem 
of housing the coloured population, “ negro housing” being in 
fact one of the special problems of American town-planning 
experts. 

These are some typical examples both of what has been done 
and of what has been left undone for the improvement of the 
housing conditions of the poorest sections of the working classes. 
Needless to say, the examples quoted are far from exhaustive. 
No account at all has been taken of the needs of Near Eastern 
countries ; to quote a single case, and probably by no means the 
most extreme one, the following particulars of the housing con- 
ditions of tobacco workers in Greece are given in the Greek 
Statistical Year Book for 1931. Out of 9,726 dwellings inspected, 
641 were found to be in basements and 5,380 consisted of a single 
room. The average number of inmates per room was 3.6 in 
one-roomed dwellings, and in some towns it even reached 4.3. 
These conditions are probably partly due to the settlement of the 
refugees, since it was obviously impossible, without causing over- 
crowding in existing dwellings, to house the hundreds of 
thousands of refugees who thronged around such centres as 
Athens and the Piraeus. In other Near Eastern countries the 
growth of the towns has given rise to similar conditions. I[n 
Belgrade, for example, according to some estimates, there is at 
present a shortage of 10,000 dwellings. This shortage of hous- 
ing, and especially of housing for the working classes, is clearly 
common to all countries undergoing a process of industrial 
expansion. As already stated, the U.S.S.R. may be left out of 
account, since the political conditions which distinguish it from 
the rest of the world make it a case apart. But much could be 
said of other countries, such as India, where the housing condi- 
tions of industrial workers in centres such as Bombay or 
Ahmedabad raise problems of the highest importance. In China, 
too, the housing conditions of the workers are specially deplor- 
able and cannot but foster the disturbed situation which prevails, 
for example, around the foreign concessions. 

It may further be noted, as a characteristic symptom of the 
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position, that the Japanese workers’ delegate to the Sixteenth 
Session of the International Labour Conference brought up the 
question of workers’ dwellings in his country, laying special 
stress on the conditions endured by women workers in the dwell- 
ings provided for them by their employers. 

In most countries, indeed, the slum problem is engaging the 
attention of Governments, and even where the greatest efforts 
have been made to solve it, it is recognised that the results so 
far achieved are wholly inadequate. To illustrate this point, 
reference may be made to a speech delivered by Mr. Unwin, the 
apostle of the town-planning movement, at a housing exhibition 
held in September 1932. Is it not a shame, he said, that such a 
great and wealthy country as Great Britain should still be dis- 
figured by such wretched slums? And yet Great Britain is a 
country in which the most praiseworthy efforts have steadily 
been made in this sphere during the last ten years, efforts which 
will be reinforced by the slum clearance provisions of the 1930 
Housing Act and by other legislation on rural housing. 

The situation in France, another country which is considered 
rich and powerful, may be illustrated by the opinion of Mr. Jean 
Larmeroux, President of the International Building Property 
Union. He states that, far from being already closed, the market 
for dwellings at low and moderate rentals has hardly even been 
opened. The demand is still far from being met, and thousands 
of families—civil servants, lower middle class, professional 
workers, etc.—are still without a home suited to their needs and 
position. Some are obliged to live in furnished rooms in hotels, 
or to seek a home in some distant suburb, while others are 
anxious to escape from badly lighted and badly ventilated 
quarters. As to the problem of workers’ dwellings, Mr. Larmeroux 
declares that its complexity is beyond him. Here, too, in spite 
of the efforts made by employers to build dwellings for their 
staff, it cannot be said that the demand is anywhere near being 
met. 


Ill. 


What has been said above clearly shows that there is no 
over-production in house building ; on the contrary, there is and 
always will be a constant demand for the satisfaction of current 
needs. Is it possible to make any kind of rough estimate in this 
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respect ? Great caution is of course called for in making such 
calculations ; but taking into account the present marriage rate 
and mean expectation of life it is probably no exaggeration to 
estimate current building requirements at one new dwelling for 
every 2 or 3 new inhabitants. Without attempting to consider 
all the 2 milliard inhabitants of the world to-day we may limit 
our calculations to Europe, excluding the U.S.S.R. We thus 
arrive at a total of about 380 million, with an annual increase 
of slightly under 3 million. If, therefore, the normal rate of 
growth of building is taken to be one dwelling per 2.5 new in- 
habitants, it is evident that in Europe alone over a million new 
dwellings are required each year. This is a very substantial 
figure, involving roughly the investment of ten milliard gold 
francs and the employment of several hundred thousand workers. 

But in addition to this there is still a great deal of leeway to be 
made up. Two notable examples may be cited, both for countries 
at a high stage of civilisation. For France, as already noted, the 
number of unsanitary dwellings is estimated at 500,000, a figure 
which probably falls short of the truth rather than the reverse. * 
For Germany, it is estimated to-day that there are 300,000 ua- 
sanitary dwellings which should have been pulled down during 
the last twenty years. If to these are added the dwellings which 
should be scrapped during the next ten years, amounting to 
200,000, it will be seen that the figures for Germany are sub- 
stantially the same as those for France. The populations of 
France and Germany together constitute only a litthe more than 
a quarter of the whole population of Europe. It may therefore 
safely be assumed that the number of dwellings to be replaced 
in Europe, excluding the U.S.S.R., is at the very lowest estimate 
two or three million. 

It follows that to provide satisfactory housing conditions for 
the working classes of Europe, some ten to fifteen million 
dwellings would have to be built during the next decade. This 
estimate also covers rural housing, a form of building which 
presents its own special problems. But for the larger urban 
centres alone (i.e. towns with a population of several thousands! 
it is quite certain that several million dwellings would have to 
be constructed in all. It is at once obvious that this problem is 





1 Mr. Augustin Rey, writing in the Journal de la Société de Statistique de 
Paris for October 1932, goes much further, estimating that there are 3,000,000 
houses in need of reconstruction, complete renovation, or replacement. 
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one of vast extent, offering scope not only for national but also 
for international schemes, which may provide markets for a large 
number of industries and set to work a vast army of workers. 
But the methods by which operations on so large a scale can 
be set on foot naturally need careful consideration. In the first 
place, it may be noted that in nearly all countries there already 
exist bodies with the necessary experience for carrying out exten- 
sive schemes of cheap building. These are of several kinds. 
Some are national, such as the National Society for Cheap 
Houses and Dwellings in Belgium ; some may be described as 
semi-public, such as co-operative organisations ; some are private 
bodies but under public supervision, such as approved public 
utility companies. These are the bodies which might act as the 
administrative framework for a vigorous revival of house-build- 
ing activity. It may be added that, as a rule, these bodies are 
armed with all the legal powers necessary to carry out schemes 
in which the public has a predominant interest. Most countries 
already possess legislation on cheap dwellings, and a great many 
also have regulations on town planning, sanitary conditions, etc. 
What may be called the administrative machinery for the imple- 
mentation of large-scale workers’ housing schemes thus lies ready 
to hand. 

It is hardly necessary to stress the labour aspect of the ques- 
tion. At the present time the building trade in nearly every 
country is working below its normal capacity, and vast armies 
of building workers are without employment. According to 
figures quoted to the International Federation of Building Oper- 
atives in 1932, the proportion of workers unemployed, making 
due allowance for seasonal fluctuations, was as much as 70 or 
80 per cent. In Great Britain it is estimated that if conditions 
of employment were to remain the same, there would be 200,000- 
250,000 building workers permanently unemployed, and this in a 
country where unemployment in the building trade is not parti- 
cularly acute at present, having varied in 1931, according to the 
season, between 18 and 28 per cent. of the organised workers. 
In the Netherlands 43 per cent. of the workers were unemployed 
at the end of 1931. In Germany, the proportion of organised 
building workers out of employment varied according to the 
season between 57 and 86 per cent. in 1931; here again the 
average level of unemployment may be estimated at 300,000- 
400,000 workers. 
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A movement for the revival of building, at any rate of house 
building, could certainly command a large body of experienced 
workers. An objection which at once arises in this connection is 
the seasonal nature of the building trade, but this objection is 
probably somewhat exaggerated. In fact, thanks to the most 
recent technical improvements and the mechanisation of various 
operations, what is called the building season has already been 
appreciably lengthened.* In view of this change in building 
customs it will undoubtedly be possible to count on a working 
period for building operatives similar to that of industrial 
workers in general. Another objection is that the demand for 
labour will vary considerably from country to country. There 
is, however, nothing to prevent the distribution of labour from 
being carried out without regard to local or even to national 
considerations, building being the one trade above all others in 
which labour has always been comparatively mobile. If a kind 
of international labour exchange were one day to be set up, 
it would certainly find an immediate field of action in the distri- 
bution of building workers. 

What are the prospects of building schemes of this kind 
from the technical standpoint? During recent years town 
planning principles have made much headway ; whether the 
subject is garden cities, “lineal” cities (ribbon development), 
or functional towns, every problem has been discussed and con- 
sidered from every angle. The one point on which all town-plan- 
ning experts seem to be agreed is that towns in their present form 
no longer correspond to the progress of technical improvements. 
In particular, the traffic problem now gives rise to difficulties 
that were unimaginable twenty or thirty years ago. To enable a 
rational use to be made of the means of transport available to 
present-day society, not only the towns but also very many rural 
communities would have to be entirely transformed. Within the 
towns themselves certain architectural problems urgently call for 
solution. How, for instance, should building sites be utilised ? 
Should houses aim at vertical or horizontal extension? Is the 
ideal form of dwelling the small single house or cottage, which 
has great advantages as far as the use of the workers’ spare time 
is concerned, or would it be simpler and more economical to 





1 Cf. Dr. Ernst Bernuarp: “ Winter Building as a Remedy for Seasonal 
Unemployment ”’, in International Labour Review, Vol. XXIV, Nos. 2-8, Aug.- 
Sept. 1931, pp. 176-200. 
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plan towns on vertical principles with large open spaces, a system 
which also provides facilities for the employment of spare time, 
but more in the form of collective activities ? As regards interior 
arrangements, recent technical improvements have undoubtedly 
made considerable architectural changes in dwelling houses pos- 
sible. Thanks to the progress in canalisation work, for example, 
a number of domestic arrangements which formerly took up a 
great deal of room can now be confined within a very small 
space, e.g, water, gas, or electricity supply, central heating, drain- 
age, etc. All the preliminary data necessary to carry out expan- 
sion schemes planned with due regard for both architectural and 
economic factors are thus already to hand. 

The same is true on the technological side. In recent years 
there has been an enormous advance in mechanisation and 
standardisation in the building trade. This improvement is quite 
general, and present-day building undertakings are so equipped 
as to be able to build much more rapidly than some twenty 
years ago and with fewer workers. An example cited in a report 
of the International Federation of Building Operatives shows 
that a large building firm in Berlin which had only some 
twenty machines in 1913 had nearly two hundred in 1928. In 
particular, the number of concrete mixing machines rose from 
2 to 30, and of electric motors from none to 90, while the firm 
also now possesses excavators, works locomotives, and many 
other machines which were not in use by it twenty years ago. 
As far as building materials themselves are concerned, in addition 
to raw building materials (stone, wood, etc.), account must now 
also be taken of the rapidly increasing use of materials that have 
already undergone a process of transformation, such as cement, 
brick, tiles, etc. Experiments have already been made in the con- 
struction of sectional houses. The large-scale manufacture of 
sections of walls, or even of entire walls, made of cement has 
entered the realm of the practical. It is contemplated in the 
United States, and the only difficulties at present hampering its 
development are difficulties of transport (width of roads, height of 
bridges, etc.). Still further progress is possible in other branches 
of the interior equipment of houses or in general services, e.g. in 
the use of iron and steel, and above all of piping. To realise this 
it is enough to recall the needs of an urban community, however 
small, which has to be supplied with running water or gas for 
lighting and heating. 
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Finally, the last consideration, and the most important in 
the present circumstances, is the financing of such schemes. It 
must obviously be granted at once that, except in the case of 
dwellings provided for the workers by their employer, who tends 
to look upon this investment as one of the social charges on 
production, private capital has proved itself more or less inca- 
pable of achieving any considerable results in the sphere of 
cheap home building. As stated at the beginning of this article, 
this is fundamentally due to the lack of adequate immediate 
profits. At present, indeed, housing is clearly beginning to come 
under the heading of services that do not pay. To a certain 
extent at least, housing, or at any rate working-class or minimum- 
standard housing, is in the same position as education, social 
insurance, or the maintenance of ways of communication ; 
the responsibility for ensuring these services is being shifted 
more and more on to the community as a whole. If this were 
not so, not only material but also intellectual and moral living 
conditions would depend too closely on the will of a single 
individual or of a small group of individuals. 

This fact has been generally recognised for some time, and 
Governments or public authorities in general have found it 
necessary to finance the building of cheap dwellings more or 
less directly. So far as can be judged, the authorities do not 
appear to have lost on these operations. In a number of cases, 
indeed, all they have done has been to guarantee the loans 
raised. Their intervention has also often made it possible to 
mobilise large capital resources, such as savings bank deposits. 

At the present time, owing to the international distribution 
not only of the financial resources but also of the technical 
resources of building firms, the financing of house building 
often seems to overstep national boundaries. In view of the 
magnitude of the problem and the probable necessity of inter- 
national schemes, it is only logical to contemplate the institution 
of international bodies to finance operations on so large a scale. 
Would it be possible, for example, to consider the formation of 
an international bank for the construction of working-class 
dwellings ? Without ignoring the probable difficulties of such 
an enterprise, it may at least be presumed that such an 
establishment would be in a position to mobilise capital more 
easily than industrial undertakings proper are able to do 
to-day. It would obviously have to keep in close touch 
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with all the bodies already existing in this sphere: inter- 
national federations of contractors, architects, and workers, as 
well as all international organisations concerned with town- 
planning questions. It is by the combined efforts of all such 
bodies that it would be possible to work out rational schemes 
genuinely adapted to the needs and purses of the working classes. 
In any case, the first necessity to-day seems to be that these 
various organisations should realise the imminent danger of a 
suspension of house building, and should seek in concert to 
establish the basic principles of this common action. 
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Popular Arts and Workers’ Spare Time 


by 


Jules DESTREE 
Former Belgian Minister of Arts and Science 


In 1931 the International Labour Office requested the Inter- 
national Institute of Intellectual Co-operation to undertake an 
enquiry into two important questions which have a bearing on 
the utilisation of workers’ spare time, namely, public libraries 
and popular arts. On each of these questions the Institute has 
collected information of great interest. In particular, its enquiry 
into popular arts has already thrown considerable light on the 
principal causes of their decline in the world of to-day, and has 
resulted in the collection of a variety of interesting proposals for 
their revival emanating from interested circles in a large number 
of countries.’ The Institute proposes to continue the enquiry so 
as to complete its collection of data. Ata period when the effects 
of the economic depression have lent an added urgency to the 
problem of the organisation of the workers’ spare time, the 
following article on the question, which has been contributed to 
the Review by Mr. Jules Destrée, former Belgian Minister of Arts 
and Science, former member of the Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation of the League of Nations, and member of the 
Advisory Committee on Professional Workers of the International 
Labour Office, will certainly be received with interest. 


T THE instance of its late Director, Albert Thomas, the 
International Labour Office has been enquiring into the 
utilisation of popular arts in workers’ spare time, and it has 
been good enough to ask for my views on the subject. To give 
them I must first try to define, so far as this is possible, each 





1 For a general survey of the question in the light of the data already collected 
by the Institute, cf. Coopération intellectuelle (published monthly by the Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation of the League of Nations, 2 rue de Montpensier, Paris), 
Nov. 1932, pp. 1217-1244. 
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of the elements of the problem; when clarity in this respect 
has been attained it will be easier to see whether, and if so 
how, these elements can be combined. 


PopuLAR ARTS 
The Difficulty of a Definition 


How can what is popular art be distinguished from what is 
not ? 

Let us admit that the distinction is not easy to draw and 
that there is no definite criterion. In the first place, the artistic 
character of humble objects, falling rather within the field of 
decorative arts, will be admitted by some and denied by others, 
according to the infinite varicty of personal opinion. Further, 
the term “ popular” lends itself not only to confusion but also 
to misunderstanding : it may be employed indifferently to denote 
an art created by the people or an art created for the people ; 
it may be commendatory or contemptuous ; and like the word 
“ people ” itself it may apply to all the inhabitants of a country 
or more especially to a part of the working class—to workmen 
or peasants. 

As I write I have before me one of those Javanese marionettes 
used by the Wayang Poerwa theatre. I think she represents 
Ardjoena. She is a gem of delicate art. Intended for a shadow 
theatre, she is cut out of buffalo hide or pig skin, minutely per- 
forated so as to allow of extraordinary plays of light. The 
figure is gilded and nude, except for jewels and a sort of full 
divided skirt of red and gold. There are bracelets on the arms 
and legs ; the black hair is drawn behind the head to form a long 
curved horn ; the face with its slanting eyes has a mysterious 
and wicked smile. ‘The arms, thin and fantastically long, can 
be worked by horn rods so as to throw upon the screen strange 
impressions of troubling and subtle animation. 

All who have seen this delightful person have unhesitatingly 
included her in popular art. Yet after all she is remote from the 
people, because she is an article of luxury and intended for 
performances before select audiences. The richness of her 
apparel, the perfection of her lines, chiselled as it were in the 
gilded leather, her aristocratic style—these are scarcely to be 
described as popular. Neither a workman nor a peasant has 
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instinctively and for his own pleasure fashioned this work of 
patience and rare distinction. If we consider her as the work 
of an anonymous craftsman it is perhaps purely from ignorance. 
The only consideration that allows us to ascribe Ardjoena to 
popular art is that she seems to spring from a very old tradition, 
the memory of a civilisation that once gave lustre to a distant 
past. She should therefore belong rather to folklore than to 
popular art—two closely related domains, often confused but 
nevertheless distinct. 

Museums preserve a thousand and one objects of no esthetic 
value connected with the beliefs of our ancestors, or revealing 
some detail of the life of another age—objects of interest to the 
archeologist or historian, but mere refuse of a vanished civili- 
sation. They have passed out of currency with the civilisation 
to which they belong, and although they are labelled “ popular 
art” it would be idle to dream of reviving them. 


For long [writes Professor Focillon of the Sorbonne *) the vast 
domain of popular arts remained unknown to historians, thinkers, 
and ssthetes. It may be said that until the end of the classical age 
it was in the ontanty of secret treasures, like the medizeval and oriental 


arts. But even the latter touched the European consciousness at long 
intervals and left their mark on it. The simplifying power of rationalism 
and the strict limitation of human outlook told against any systematic 
enquiry into a world at once strange, obscure, and scorned. Neverthe- 
less, the great ocean voyages of the eighteenth century brought back 
a knowledge of primitive activities, groups, and morals, which had 
more effect in leading philosophers to reflect upon the children of nature 
than in stimulating scientists and artists to an interest in direct 
observation, It is the nineteenth century that discovered popular 
arts; romanticism was largely responsible for this owing to the 
prominent place that it assigned among historical forces to the 
“ people” as an active and primordial element, in opposition to 
aristocracies. <r 

But at the same time, by a contradiction that was more apparent 
than real, the principle of nationalities tended to sharpen the differences 
and led each political formation to vaunt its ancient heritage of tradi- 
tion as though it were its own property or its own creation. In strug- 
gles for the freedom of oppressed peoples popular arts had the value 
of a language: blood relationship was recognised not only in turns 
of speech, in endings and inflections of words, but in songs and the 
whole artistic expression of life. These obscure masterpieces—carpets, 
pottery, dancing figures—became the symbols and the depositories 
of a fraternal force ; they denoted a union of hearts ; long doomed 
to serfdom and oblivion, they were suddently thrust into the full 
light of day. Exoticism, the passion for far-fetched trinkets, and the 
worship of material possessions which is one of the characteristics 





1 Ina remarkable preface to the proceedings of the first International Congress 
of Popular Arts, Prague, 1928. 
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of the century led the over-civilised to add them to their treasures, 
seeing in them so many stimulating discoveries testifying to the com- 
plexity of the world. , 

It was among their own riches, among the treasures of their peasant 
culture, that Russia and the countries of Northern and Eastern 
Europe prosecuted their researches, and, led sometimes by purely 
esthetic considerations, sometimes by a political philosophy founded 
on the idea of the race, brought to light rustic arts, founded museums, 
and tried to preserve the creations of dying techniques, or even 
to endow them with an artifical life. Consummate imitators developed 
a composite style, intermingling the elements of widely varying cultures 
beste into contact by the vicissitudes of history. Music sought in 
popular themes a depth of feeling and a beauty of colour that the 
great composers began to feel incapable of drawing from their own 
inspiration. . . . 

These researches are not yet clearly distinguishable from cognate 
sciences. They border not ic on archeology and the history of art, 
but also on ethnography, folklore, philology, sociology, and human 
paleontology. Their specific purpose is the study of popular art forms 
—whether plastic, graphic, musical, dramatic, choreographic, or 
ceremonial—together with the techniques giving birth to them. 
The whole question lies in defining the meaning of the term “ popular ”’, 
and the only chance of succeeding is by fixing the bounds within which 
these activities are prosecuted. Every enquiry into the movements 
of culture should define not only its object but also its scope ; and in 
this field the limits are manifold and overlapping. The national and 
ethnic frontiers do not—and indeed cannot—coincide, because they 
are unstable and shifting, because the notion of race is confused and 
often artificial, because a people is a complex, old or new, fixed in a 
language and a civilisation ; but these very languages and civilisations 
are continually enriching themselves from without, with death as the 
penalty for failure to do so. In history there is more transmission than 
conservation. The forces of conservatism can ensure no more than 
momentary equilibrium ; they can be no more than regulators. Social 
structures have a more objective value, that is, if they are taken at a 
specified period, for they are not immutable. Classes rise and classes 
fall, or rather they merge into one another. The study of cultures shows 
that along the frontiers of classes there are zones of interpenetrability, 
meeting-places of elements tending to fusion, breeding grounds of 
hybrids or even of a common stock. Research into chronological order 
would assuredly yield valuable results, if it were not a question of 
facts and works that are almost impossible to date, and exist in un- 
conditioned time. 

The immediate forms of life, the theatres of action and creation 
as defined by human geography, seem to offer more resources. A man’s 
condition is perhaps a more insistent force than his race, his nation, 
his class, or his time. It bears directly on him through the nature of 
his work, his tools, his habitat, the riches of the soil, his animal friends, 
and lastly, his very sustenance. Pastoral and agricultural life, town 
and country life, the life of the ploughman and of the sailor, of the 
islander and of the mainlander—these are not interchangeable. True, 
they are far from being so many watertight compartments—there 
is some interpercolation ; but the walls of each of them are strong 
and sturdy and have perhaps withstood the ravages of time better 
than anything else. 
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Definition by Enumeration 


Since, then, no clear definition has yet been found, I think 
that the only practicable method is to proceed by enumeration. 
We will take as our guide the proceedings—published in two 
magnificently illustrated volumes by the International Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation—of the first International Congress on 
Popular Arts, which was held at Prague in 1928. The success 
of this International Congress is convincing evidence of the 
importance attached on all sides to the study of popular arts. 
Not only were the peoples of Europe represented, but also those 
of America and the Far East. 

General papers were submitted on behalf of the following 
countries and territories: Belgian Congo, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Dutch East Indies, Ecuador, Egypt, Estonia, France, 
Germany, Greece, Hungary, Latvia, the Netherlands, New Cale- 
donia, Norway, Poland, Rumania, Russia, Spain, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, the Ukraine, the United States. 

Costume. Among the special subjects the one that apparently 
received most consideration at the Prague Conference was cos- 
tume. On this there were several papers—the Bulgarian national 
costume (Mrs. Konsulova), the Latvian national costume (Mr. 
Paegle), the German costumes of Czechoslovakia (Mr. Hanika), 
and the costumes of the island of Marken (Mr. van der Ven). It 
is interesting to note that some steps were taken at Prague 
towards the compilation of a sort of atlas of costumes, which 
would make it possible to follow such movements as, for example, 
the development and migrations of certain types of popular 
apparel in the Spanish Provinces. This has been done notably 
by Don Luis de Hoyos Sainz, an outstanding authority on folk- 
lore, who took an active part in the Prague Conference, accom- 
panied by a goodly number of his pupils (Mesdames C. Gutierrez, 
Carmen Carpintero, Isabel del Castelloy, El. Gozalo Blanco ; 
Messrs Vela, Roca Mora, Arco y Garez, Martinez Ximenez, 
Navarro, Jimenez). The proceedings of the Conference provide 
many other examples. 

To be quite accurate, to the titles of the papers mentioned 
above should be added the words “in the twentieth century ”’, 
for the descriptions of the costumes in question apply only. to the 
period of observation, and these traditional forms, which seem 
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to be fixed and permanent, are actually slowly evolving. Several 
writers have followed this change over a period of half a century. 

This remark suggests that it would be highly interesting to 
retrace the history of these costumes and show under what 
influences they evolved. In prehistoric times men were clothed 
in the skins of beasts. How, from this state, which must have 
been almost the same everywhere, have their costumes gradually 
become differentiated ? How and why has the apparel of anti- 
quity or the Ryzantine age developed into that of the Middle 
Ages and the present time ? 

Probably it is the absence of contacts more than any other 
factor that has permitted the evolution of these varied costumes 
—which are rarely national—but climate and occupation have 
doubtless played a prominent part. 

If the origins were better known it might be possible to 
observe factors that are still capable of exerting an influence. 
But owing to lack of material this exploration of the past seems 
very difficult: the costumes, especially those of the common 
people, have vanished, and the testimony of the fine arts is con- 
fined to the dress of kings and princes. 

The Congress appears not to have concerned itself with two 
types of costume on which interesting information could have 
been gathered—-the military and the religious. Yet the soldier, 
the priest, and the monk are of the people, and many a nun’s 
head-dress reveals a fine artistic sense. 

The study of popular costumes involves not only the study 
and discussion of their form and colour, but also knowledge of 
the ceremonies with which they are associated—weddings, festiv- 
als, funerals. In many cases the feminine head-dress, although 
of a uniform type, shows by its arrangement the social standing 
of the wearer—child, betrothed girl, married woman, widow. 
The identity of these customs in countries far apart from one 
another may afford some ground for belief in a common origin. 

Since the past stages of evolution almost always elude us, can 
we not forecast those of the future? Many have indeed uttered 
the darkest prognostications ; for them, local costume is doomed 
to extinction. Such forebodings are naturally not entirely devoid 
of foundation. Ease of communication, the rural exodus, the 
spread of machinery, mass production, the cheapness of flimsier 
but showier fabrics—all these phenomena, essentially capitalistic, 
are assuredly harmful. 
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But we must not exaggerate. True, anyone walking through 
the great cities of to-day—Paris, London, Berlin, Rome—would 
see no picturesque costumes. All the passers-by would look 
alike. The large urban centres are driving out popular costumes, 
and when by chance one appears it is the object of embarrassing 
curiosity. But this applies only to Western Europe ; and even so 
one has only to get away from the large centres to discover tra- 
ditional costumes. I have seen examples in Holland, Spain, 
Switzerland, Italy, Germany, and France, notably at Nice in 1930 
during the charming Festival of the French Provinces. Others, 
very beautiful and in great numbers, could be seen at Rome 
during the celebrations organised by the Workers’ Spare Time 
Institution (Dopolavoro) ‘to welcome Princess Marie José of 
Belgium on the occasion of her marriage with Prince Humbert 
of Piedmont, the heir to the Italian throne. Groups from the 
various parts of the country came in local costume to offer the 
products of their soil or of their industries to the Princess. This 
touching homage of all rural Italy was highly and widely appre- 
ciated, and testifies to the vitality of the traditional costumes in 
spite of everything. A journey through Central Europe-—Poland, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Rumania — will show that local 
costume is still alive there. It is even more so in Russia, India, 
China, and Japan : Tokyo and Shanghai are partly americanised, 
but Kioto and Canton are the real Orient. 

With the general question of costume are naturally connected 
those of its various parts (hat or head-dress, cloak, dress, coat, 
breeches, stockings, shoes, etc.) and of the various accessories or 
ornaments (jewels, fastenings, buttons, lace, etc.). Artistic feeling 
was more marked here, and there are many charming devices to 
be seen. But once again the machine-made article, with its 
cheapness and its glitter, is driving out handwork. 


Architecture. There were some papers on architecture at the 
Congress (from Auvergne, Germany, Japan, Latvia, Poland, 
Spain, the Ukraine), but they dealt more with details than gene- 
ralities. More often than not the houses of the poor are only 
shelters against the weather, whose structure is determined by 
the climate and by the materials on the spot, and which are 
hurriedly thrown together without a care for form or art. Some 
degree of prosperity is needed to build a house whose appearance 
goes beyond the bare necessities of shelter. It is outside the 
towns, among the rich peasants, that we shall find specimens of 
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this. Mr. Otto Lehmann, Director of the Altona Museum of 
Popular Arts, who, at the conclusion of the Prague Congress 
became Chairman of the International Committee on Popular 
Arts, has drawn attention to a curious house in Holstein, and in 
connection with it has given the following account of his con- 


ception of popular art : 


It will perhaps not be superfluous to revise the conception of popular 
art and to indicate the sense in which it should be understood. There 
is certainly no one who does not know roughly what is meant by 
popular art, but ideas on the subject are sometimes vague and in- 
definite. By popular art is meant any product of human means of 
expression revealing an original emotion and at the same time con- 
forming to tradition. A town or country potter may decorate his 
work with colours and designs of his own invention, but he is far from 
producing a work of popular art. His designs will acquire the character 
of popular art if they correspond so closely to the sentiments of the 
people among whom he lives that they are soon instinctively repro- 
duced and copied by them. The creations of a man with a gift of 
poetical expression are not necessarily popular art. His song will 
only enter into % ular art if the words or the music find some echo 
among the people. Popular art, tied to tradition and the community, 
is thus in principle opposed to art considered as the manifestation 
of individual genius. 


On this view a work of art is not in itself popular at the 
moment of its completion ; it becomes so on being more or less 
accepted as their own by the people in whose midst it is produced. 
This definition may be over-strict, but it explains the dual 
character generally attributed to popular art: it is anonymous 
and it is linked to the past; its maker and its date are alike 
unknown. 

But if buildings are comparatively rare in popular art, this 
is not the case with articles of furniture for use or for ornament : 
beds, pottery, tables, chairs, cupboards, curtains, and carpets 
offer as many varieties as local costume, and more often than not 
have affinities with it. 

To illustrate this infinite diversity might well be the chief 
purpose of an international exhibition like that planned by the 
City of Berne. True, the machine and the cheap article are per- 
nicious, and imperceptibly oust the old handicraft forms. But let 
us not be too hasty in prophesying the approaching end of 
popular art. Who can say that in a century or two certain pro- 
ducts of the machine, by then become rare and curious, will not 
be sought out and promoted to the dignity of popular art for 
having been accepted by the people as their own, as Mr. Lehmann 
suggested ? 
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In the contemplation of the past we must not be unjust to our 
own time and compare the meagre output of the present with the 
accumulation left us by several thousand years. If we could look 
more closely into history we should doubtless find that some 
centuries were not more fruitful than our own. 


Pastimes. Under the heading of pastimes the material is 
inexhaustible and still growing. Music, dancing, festivities, pro- 
cessions, the theatre—in these fields the harvest knows no end. * 
More than 25 papers were presented to the Congress on music 
alone and at least 27 on the theatre.? 





1 The study of popular tales and narratives and the fixing of their areas of 
currency should also not be neglected. The Revue des traditions populaires, con- 
ducted by Mr. Sébillot and published in Paris before the war, undertook an interest- 
ing comparative enquiry on this subject. The man, like the child, enjoys 
listening to tales. The oldest were versified to facilitate their telling and the works 
of Homer thus constitute one of the pinnacles of popular poetry. 

2 MrERSMANN, Hans: Aims and methods of a musical study of folk songs. 

Kutuy-TEreEy : Folk music in everyday life and in education. 

BENEDITO, Rafael : Musical folklore in the school, 

NADEL, Siegfried: The structure of scale systems and the problem of the 
“ cycle ’’ in primitive music. 

PERNOT, H.: Popular songs and melodies. 

HooGENHOUCK-TULLEKEN, van: Folk songs in Canada. 

Kunst, J.: Notes on modern Javanese music. 

Srxto, M. Duran : The aboriginal and folk music of Ecuador. 

ALLENDE, Umberto: Chilean folk music. 

KENNEDY, Douglas : English folk songs. 

Psacuos, C. A.: Greek folk songs from antiquity to the present day. 

BarTok, Bela : Musical folklore research in Hungary. 

Fusu, K., Or1cucni, N., and Kopera, Y.: Considerations on Japanese folk 
music. 

TANABE, H. : Recent studies of Japanese musical instruments. 

SANDvIK, O. M. : Norwegian folk music. 

BREDICEANU, Tiberius: History and present state of Rumanian folk music 
research, 

Rtecier-Dinvu, Emile : The “ Hora’’, the “ Maquam’’, and the folk songs 
of Eastern Europe. 

VACLAVEK, Bedrich : Czech secular songs that have become folk songs. 

Horak, Jiri: The present state of the study of folk songs in Czechoslovakia. 

STRANSKA, DraGa: The present state of folk songs in the Riesengebirge 
(Krkonose). 

Repp, Friedrich : Folk songs in the German linguistic island of Spiz in Slovakia. 

Ko essa, Philarete : Old and new forms in Ukrainian folk tunes. 

CASTRILLO HERNANDEZ, Gonzalo : Folk songs of Old Castile. 

Guzman, Antonio : Two songs of the Province of Palencia. 

Srerra Y Boipu, Valerio: The “ goigs’’ or “ gozos’’, religious poems sung 
in Catalonia. 

San SEBASTIAN, José Antonio de : Basque folk music. 

MARTIN GONZALEZ, Casto: The songs and dances of a Toledo village. 

Las CuEvas, Felisa de : Wedding songs in the Province of Léon. 

Ortiz Diaz, Daniel Luis: Refrains and songs of the Iguna valley (Santander). 

MARTINEZ ToRNER, Eduardo: Bibliography of Spanish musical folklore. 

Hovuston, Elsie: The folk music, dances, and ceremonies of Brazil. 

KENNEDY, Douglas: The revival of folk music and dancing in England. 


(Continued on next page.) 
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The Activities of the International Committee on Popular Arts 


The duties of the International Committee on Popular Arts, 
a spontaneous outcome of the Prague Congress, are to continue 
the work of the Congress and to carry out research on specific 
subjects in a domain which this first international meeting had 
only been able to examine superficially. ! 





Kusa, Ludvik: The Slavonic dance; its principal forms and their signifi- 
cance. 

BuRCHENAL, Elisabeth: Characteristic folk dances of the United States. 

Loupon, Elsie : The ceremonies and dance poems of the Pueblo Indians. 

Re&enieEr, Henriette: French folk dances. 

LasTuHa, Laszlo: Folk games and dances in Hungary. 

BorreE ui, Nicola: The Tarantella in Campania. 

ALForD, Violet : Some dances of the French Basque country. 

Noro Sorerotro: The character of the Javanese dance. 

Zicu, Otakar: The rhythmic peculiarities of Czechoslovak folk dances. 

Kopera, Y., Kirano, H., and Oricucni, H.: Japanese folk dances, 

Susrra, José : Folk songs and dances in the Spanish theatre of the 18th century. 

Domincuez Berrvueta, Juan: The couplets and music of the Aragonese Jota. 

Arco y Garay, Ricardo del: The Aragonese Jota. 

MASOLIVER MARTINEZ, Juan Ramon: The dance of Hijar (Province of Teruel). 

Arco y Garay, Ricardo del: The couplets and dances of Upper Aragon. 

ZALDIVAR, José: Catalan folk dances. 

ARAMON Y SERRA, Ramon: The “Danza” and the candle dances of Castelltersol. 

PreRA GELABERT, Mercedes: The dance of the Valles gypsies. 

GrasEs Gon7ALES, Pedro: The dances of the Panades (Los Bailes del Panades). 

San SEBASTIAN, Antonio de : Basque dances. 

Kopera, Y.: The “ Kagura”’, the Buddhist popular performances and the 
new popular performances in Japan. 

VANDEREUSE, Jules: Walloon dramatic performances in Belgium. 

CreRNIAK, Jedrzej : The ancient and modern folk theatre in Poland. 

Ricavu, Antonio P.: The festival of St. Roch in the Plaza Neuva at Barcelona. 


1 Springing from a congress that originated in one of the technical organisa- 
tions of the League of Nations, the I1.C.P.A. has maintained relations with the 
Committee of Intellectual Co-operation and the Institute of Intellectual Co-oper- 
ation that have developed from year to year. So much so that the 1.C.P.A. may 
now be considered as one of the research bodies officially attached to the 
Institute, and the instrument of its activities in a special domain. 

The policy of the 1.C.P.A. is directed by a committee consisting of the chairman, 
Dr. Otto Lehmann, former Director of the Altona Museum, the vice-chairman, 
Mr. Emilio Bodrero, Professor in the University of Padua, and the following mem- 
bers : Mr. Gustave H. J. Julien, Honorary Governor of the French Colonies, Pre- 
sident of the Society of Ethnography and Popular Traditions ; Mr. Albert Marinus, 
Director of the Historical and Folklore Research Department of Brabant (Belgium) ; 
Prof. Schrijnen, Professor in the Catholic University of Nimwegen; Mr. Daniel 
Baud-Bovey, Chairman of the Swiss Federal Commission on Fine Arts; Prof. 
Adam Fischer, Professor in the University of Lvov (Poland); Prof. Homma, 
Professor in the Waseda University, Tokyo. Mr. Gonzague de Reynold represents 
the Committee of Intellectual Co-operation. The General Secretary of the I.C.P.A. 
is Prof. Richard Dupierreux, Professor of Popular Art in the Higher Institute of 
Decorative Arts, Brussels. 

The I.C.P.A. has set up committees in 28 countries which co-operate in the 
national sphere in the work that it itself carries on in the international sphere. 
These countries are Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Ecuador, Egypt, Estonia, France, Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, 
Iceland, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Norway, Panama, 
Poland, Rumania, Spain, Switzerland, the Ukraine, the United States. 
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Up to the present the International Committee on Popular 
Arts has held two plenary sessions confined to its members and 
two congresses open to all specialists. At these meetings—except 
the second plenary session, of a more strictly administrative 
character—scientific and artistic questions were broached and 
discussed by representatives of many countries. 

At the plenary session held in Rome (25-31 October 1929) the 
chief item on the agenda was the significance of folk dances, 
songs, and music in social life. In an article published in July 
1930 in Coopération intellectuelle, the journal of the Institute, 
Dr. Lehmann comments on the papers submitted by authorities 
on various subjects and defines their import in these words : 


It is no exaggeration to say that the scientific and intellectual 
results of the last meeting were considerable. True, time was often 
lacking for a fruitful discussion, but it was once more demonstrated 
that the study of popular art is by no means the preserve of armchair 
specialists, and that it deserves the encouragement of all serious- 
minded people who feel an intimate communion with the spiritual 
life of their countrymen, for which, as a consequence, they bear a share 
of responsibility. Popular art performs the same function as any other 
branch of science : it leads, and indeed must lead, to a general concep- 
tion of the world that can only derive from an accurate knowledge 
of the capacities and gifts of each nation ; it points to the reason for 
the ever-growing desire for collaboration between the peoples. The 
value of our activities does not depend upon our rules, but solely 
upon the spirit and the sense in which we accomplish our task. This 
spirit becomes a factor in the life of the various nations, and the expert 
who works under its spell must feel himself as much counsel for all 
mankind as expert. His mission, in fact, is to guard a noble treasure : 
the moral conception contained in the notion of “man”. And a 
scientific study of popular art universally pursued is not the least 
effective means of penetrating the life of the people. Nor is popular 
art mere ostentation or display ; it is a living force vnclind in the 


service of humanity. All who took part in the splendid meeting in 
Rome carried this conviction away with them. 


The close connections between popular art and social life 
were further emphasised during the second congress of the 
International Committee on Popular Art. This particularly bril- 
liant meeting was held at Antwerp, Liége, and Brussels in 1930, 
the centenary of Belgian independence, which it was planned to 
commemorate by manifestations of collective popular art, and 
in particular by the reconstitution of the fine “ Ommegang ” 
procession. 

The question on the agenda of the congress was itself con- 
cerned with popular arts in public festivals (plastic and decorative 
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arts; public dances and ceremonies; survivals and new 


creations). * 

This activity of the International Committee on Popular Arts, 
which is evidence of the great interest it takes in social life, 
naturally brought it into contact with the problem raised by the 
International Labour Office, namely, to what extent and in what 
ways it is possible and desirable to utilise traditional popular 
arts in workers’ spare time. In the solution of this problem—a 
task somewhat different from purely scientific investigations—the 
International Committee has collaborated by replying, through 
its national committees, to the enquiry conducted on this subject 
by the Institute, and by placing the question on the agenda of its 
next plenary session (Paris, 1933). 





1 A list of the papers on the programme of the congress — to which a number 
of others were subsequently added — will show the interest and scope of the meet- 
ing : 

(1) Religious festivals and festivals of religious origin : 

Dr. Hans Moser (Germany) : Popular religious festivals. 

Mrs. Cornélie Em1tian (Rumania) : Popular religious festivals in Rumania. 

Mr. Mag.-Chil. Elmar Pass (Estonia) : Mid-Lent customs in Estonia. 

Mr. vAN HEuRCK (Belgium) : Pilgrimage banners. 

Mr. Crick (Belgium): Popular arts in pilgrimages and processions, especially 
in Belgian Brabant. 

Mr. Romulus Vu1a (Rumania): The “Cerbu’”’ (turca, brezaia), the survival 
of a pagan cult among the Rumanians. 

Prior StEGEN (Switzerland) : Benediction Sunday in the Létschenthal. 

Dr. Philaret Koiessa (Ukraine): The Easter songs and popular games (known 
as “ Hayiwki ’’) of the Ukrainians in Eastern Galicia. 

Miss Helmi Kurrixk (Estonia) : Decoration of ceilings for Christmas, the New 


Year, and weddings. 
Mr. Valdim ScerBaktvsky (Ukraine): Ukrainian Easter eggs and the origin 


of their decoration. 
(2) Comparative study of the origin of flag throwing and its diffusion in Europe : 
Papers by Mr. J. VAN DER VEN ; cinematograph films : Corpus Christi and the 
festival of the Confraternity of St. Sebastian at Cronsveld, near Maestricht. The 
harvest festival in the Netherlands and the flag throwing customary on this 
occasion. The fair and roundabouts in the village of Laagkeppel (Gelderland). The 


maypole and flag throwing. 
This study of a specific popular festival, flag throwing, was illustrated by a 


comparative demonstration of flag throwing as practised in the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Germany, and Belgium, carried out by peasants from these countries, 
singly or in groups. 

(3) Seasonal and special festivals ; family festivals ; festival costumes : 

Mrs. C. C. VAN DE Grart (Netherlands) : Palm Sunday in the customs of the 


Netherlands. 
Mr. A. R. Wricut (Great Britain): The English May Day celebrations. 
Mr. Baup-Bovy (Switzerland) : The wine growers’ festival. 
Mr. VANDEREUSE (Belgium) : The “ Pasquyes”’. 
Mr. Kusa (Czechoslovakia): The festival costumes of the Slavs. 
Mr. O. M. Sanpvik (Norway): A Norwegian peasant wedding. 


(Continued on next page.) 
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WorKERS’ SPARE TIME 


The readers of these pages will not require an explanation of 
the question of workers’ spare time or of its legitimacy. 

It will be enough to recall a few dates. It was at the Socialist 
Congress of 1891 that the celebration of the First of May was 
proposed, and—this was the essential—a demand made for the 
“Three Eights”: eight hours’ work, eight hours’ sleep, eight 
hours’ play. 

The first desideratum necessarily entailed the last, but for 
many years attention was concentrated solely on reducing hours 





(4) Songs and dances : 

Miss A. Grtcnrist (Great Britain) : English folk songs. 

Mr. Douglas Kennepy (Great Britain) : English folk dances at public festivals. 

Mr. José Susrra (Spain): Music and dancing at Spanish public festivals. 

Dr. E. VAN DER VEN TEN BENSEL (Netherlands): The revival of folk dances 
in the Netherlands. 

Mr. Ernest Cosson (Belgium) : Music and the Belgian public festivals. 

Mr. Frances DENSMORE (United States): American-Indian music at public 
festivals. 

Mr. Laport (Belgium): The “ Cramignon’”’. 

Prof. HAHNE (Germany): New Year games. 

Miss H. Récnrer (France): The danger of performing folk songs and dances 
out of their natural setting. 

Dr. Cusare CarRAvaGtioso (Italy): Street vendors’ cries in Neapolitan popular 
festivals. 

(5) General questions : 

Mr. HorrMaANn-KRrAYER (Switzerland): The relations between the individual 
and the people in popular traditions. 

Mr. W.S. von Zavocziecy (Ukraine): Drawings of criminal peasants. 

Mr. J. Bystron (Poland): Peasant woodcuts in Poland. 

Mr. vAN Erven-Dorens (Netherlands): The wheeled chairs used during flag 
throwing. 

Mr. Ilarion SwencyKys (Ukraine): The traces of the past in Ukrainian popular 
art. 
Mr. Enrico Berreta (Italy): The revival of popular art in public festivals by 
the National Workers’ Spare Time Institution. 


(6) Popular drama and marionettes : 

Mr. Jerdry CrernrAk (Poland): Rural festivals and ceremonies considered as 
popular drama. 

Mr. Adam Fiscuer (Poland): Popular art in Polish plays. 

Mr. G. ZAweEysk! (Poland): Acting and staging in Polish popular drama. 

Mr. BERTRAND (Switzerland): The people’s theatre in the Valais. 

Miss Bernarpy (Italy): The marionettes of Bologna. 

Mr. Rodolphe pE WarsaceE (Belgium): The people’s theatre and the spirit 
of Liége. 

(7) Cars, processions, and giants : 

Miss A. Bernarpy (Italy): Processional cars and giants in Italy. 

Mr. R. Corso (Italy): The artistic tradition of the sacred car in Italy. 

Mr. Rousseau (Belgium): The “ Doudou ”’. 

Mr. Marinus (Belgium): The “ Ommegang’”’. 

Mr. Morrtier (Belgium): The Giants. ’ 

Mr. Rousseau (Belgium): The “ Echasseurs ”’ (stilt walkers). 
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of work. The working class was clear that for the betterment of 
its lot this reform was just as important ih the economic sphere 
as universal suffrage in the political. 

To be effective the reform had to be international. It was 
introduced abruptly on the morrow of the war ; and from that 
moment the need was felt of thinking of the third item in the 
demand. 

In 1924 the Sixth Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference adopted a Recommendation on the utilisation of workers’ 
spare time, the text of which it is obviously unnecessary to 
reproduce here. * . 

In Belgium, as early as 1922, Mr. Louis Piérard, Member of 
Parliament for Mons, together with his fellow Members Emile 
Vandervelde, Joseph Wauters, E. van Walleghem, Moury, and 
Jules Destrée, introduced a Bill on workers’ spare time, which 
contained a clear and full statement of the whole question. * This 
Bill, after slowly passing through the various stages of parlia- 
mentary procedure, became the Act of 3 April 1929. 

. The National Council set up under this Act had the duty of 
co-ordinating and stimulating existing activities. These were 
already numerous in Belgium, and particularly remarkable im 
Hainault. 

In 1919, at the instance of Mr. Paul Pastur, member of the 
Standing Committee of the Provincial Council, Hainault began 
seriously to study the problem of workers’ spare time, and its 
example was soon followed by the Provinces of Liége and 
Brabant. 

Since then the movement has attained remarkable dimensions. 

The Committee appointed by the Hainault Council divided its 
task into seven sections. These may be enumerated here, because 
they constitute a general plan which experience has proved to be 
excellent and which has often been imitated. * 


Section I: Housing. Construction, furniture, arrangement, 
hygiene, heating, decoration, embellishment. Decoration of working- 
class houses and districts with flowers and shrubs. Creation of a 
healthy, gay, and attractive home. Study of garden cities. 





* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 4, Oct. 1924, pp. 576-579. 

2 Cf. A. ANDRE and Ch. Depasse: L’Organisation des loisirs du travailleur en 
Belgique et 4 V'étranger. Présentation de M. Prérarp et avant-propos de M. Coca. 
Paris, Valois, 1930. 


3 For all information concerning the Committee’s activities apply to the General 
Secretary, Mr. Parent, La Louviére. 
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Section II: Gardens and Allotments. Cultivation of vegetables, 
trees, and flowers (practical instruction). Inspection of gardens and 
award of prizes, flower and vegetable shows. otments for all (mate- 


rial, psychological, and moral problem). 

Section III: Small Stock Raising. Keeping of — rabbits, 
bees, pigeons, sheep, and goats (practical instruction). Inspection 
of private installations and award of prizes. Encouragement of small 
stock raising. 

SectionIV: Education. Education of women (domestic economy 
and child care). Industrial training (adaptation to spare time classes). 
Vocational training, temporary and continuation classes. Elementary 
education (fourth stage), adult courses. Moral instruction (improve- 


ments desirable). 

Section V: Physical Education. Educative gymnastics for child- 
ren and adults, popular games, sports. Installation of athletic and 
sports grounds. Training of physical training instructors. Physical 
culture propaganda. 

Section VI: Artistic Education. Aisthetic initiation, art in the 
school and the home, childrens’ festivals. Art museums, travelling 
art exhibitions with lectures, art collections, art publications. Music, 
instrumental and choral, solo singing, folk songs. Dramatic art, elocu- 
tion ; recreative arts and decorative arts. Artistic cinematography. 


Section VII: Intellectual and Moral Education. Public libraries 
and reading rooms, people’s universities, debating societies, univer- 
sity extension courses, old scholars’ associations. Addresses on social 
economics, family education, tours and excursions. The cinema as 
an educative and moral influence. Workers’ institutes. 


From the social point of view the two most important sections, 
in my opinion, are those for libraries and allotments. 

To provide the worker, whether urban or rural, with free and 
simple reading matter is to render him the most signal service, 
because more often than not it is ignorance that keeps him in an 
inferior position. 

Giving him a patch of ground to cultivate brings him into 
contact with the earth and enables him to love it, to engage in 
work very different from that of the factory—healthy work and 
in the open air; he is awakened to the joys of seeing planis 
grow, flowers unfold, and fruits ripen, and if he keeps small 
stock as well he can add a little to his earnings. 

Here, then, are two occupations for workers’ spare time, 
although I admit that there is little connection between them 
and popular arts. 

Sections I, V, and VI, however, present more points of contact, 
and in his introductory note Mr. Louis Piérard explicitly mentions 


folklore. 


Do not lead the people away from the living tradition. Any ies 
but that. I hope with all my heart that throughout Belgium there wil 
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be organised — and this would be another task for our central office — 
folk-song concerts (liederavonden) like those organised with striking 
success by the Willemsfonds among the factory girls at Ghent. Teach 
and re-teach the people the folk songs that their unchecked, innocent, 
and spontaneous genius created in the course of centuries, but that 
are now dying out. Unless you want them to disappear altogether 
or fade into oblivion, note down songs that exist only in oral tradition 
and do what has been done at Ghent : arrange large meetings where 
people gladly join in the singing of old airs, which they suddenly 
recognise, and which, as Balzac said, “ have the power of recalling to 
life a world of long-forgotten things, at once sweet and grave ”’. 


About the same time an Italian Decree set up a workers’ spare 
time institution, but under the title of Dopolavoro or “ After 
Work”. This rather different wording of the title is indicative 
of an intention to avoid any class distinction and to make the 
enterprise quite general. But whatever its title, it is primarily 
intended for working people, the middle classes being as a rule 
in a position to occupy their spare time without outside help 
or advice. 

Mr. Piérard’s introductory note and the book by Messrs. André 
and Depasse already mentioned contain references to what has 
been done in other countries, directly or indirectly, to provide 
suitable occupation for workers’ spare time. The replies received 
by the Institute of Intellectual Co-operation in the course of a 
recent enquiry contain still fuller information on all activities in 
which popular arts are combined with workers’ spare time. Mere 
enumeration of them would extend this article unduly. The 
conclusion to be drawn from the foregoing review is that the 
whole question of workers’ spare time is so extremely complex 
and variable as to defy any preconceived notion. It is impossible 
to’decide in advance and on theoretical grounds what is best to 
do : the best course is that which suits the worker’s disposition 


and so succeeds. 


How To UTiILise PorpuLtarR ARTS IN WoRKERS’ SPARE TIME 


Having thus examined the two elements of the problem, we 
are better able to explore the possibilities of combining them. 

In the first place we find that workers’ spare time schemes 
have been established mainly for industrial and not for agri- 
cultural workers. But it is mostly among the peasantry that 
popular art has developed—the expression “peasant art” will 
be familiar to English readers. Here, then, is a whole world, or 
at least a large part of it, which will remain outside a movement 
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for the organisation of workers’ spare time, and will doubtless 
live in the future as it has lived in the past, copying traditional 
forms or inventing new ones as fancy or circumstance decrees. 

Here is the first dividing line, already suggested by the dif- 
ference between the terms “ popular” and “ workers’ ”, the first 
having a wider significance than the second. 

On the other hand, it seems to me indispensable that a begin- 
ning should be made outside the ranks of the industrial workers. 
The nation as a whole must take an interest in popular art ; in 
other words, it must be the fashion. In this connection the 
founding of museums of popular art cannot be too strongly 
encouraged. During the last few years a number have been 
formed in several countries. I do not see any great disadvantage 
in their embracing local or regional history, ethnography, folk- 
lore, and archeology, provided the exhibits are properly grouped, 
clearly labelled, and adequately described. When these museums 
are established, ways and means must be found of attracting 
visitors. Inducements in the shape of conducted visits should 
be offered, and especially to schools and workers’ organisations. 
The International Museums Office has published valuable hints 
on the educative function of museums, and what is true of fine- 
art museums, for visits to which some measure of culture is 
desirable, applies with even more force to the museums in ques- 
tion here. 

In addition to these large national museums, encouragement 
should also be given, down to quite humble localities, to small 
and not over-ambitious museums, housing only specimens of 
regional or local popular arts, which a visitor could omy" or 
copy without explanation. 

Museums might be seconded by libraries, where workers 
should be able to find books, profusely illustrated, on everything 
to do with popular arts. 

I would add the cinema, especially films on local or foreign 
costumes, furniture, and ceremonies, as being likely to arouse a 
healthy curiosity. 

Lastly, these measures should be completed by encouraging 
and supporting the International Committee on Popular Arts. 


* 
* * 


Up to this point I have spoken only of indirect action. If these 
methods succeed in creating among the general public a current 
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of opinion in favour of popular arts, it may be hoped that this 
current will in time carry the working class along with it. Once 
alive to the movement, the workers will soon realise all that 
acquaintance with popular art is capable of contributing to their 
self-respect and social education. 

Knowledge may bring imitation in its train. Each according 
to his gifts may be attracted by some form, and try to reproduce 
it. It cannot be too often said, with Ruskin, how much joy, 
sentiment, and nobility there is in a voluntary and self-imposed 
task, undertaken, not at an employer’s behest or for gain, but 
for one’s own pleasure, or to make a gift for a loved one—a 
modest piece of jewellery for a sweetheart or homely altar lace 
for the parish church. These are patient labours of love. 


I am convinced that despite the onslaughts of the machine, 
the instinct of beauty and the need for self-expression are still 
alive in the people. 

In the first place, let us not generalise too much but mark the 
survival of crafts in which, machinery notwithstanding, the 
workman can satisfy his artistic instincts—basketwork, pottery, 
ironwork, goldsmith’s work, etc. 

Next, some evolution may be foreseen in the office of the 
machine : from the tyranny of its first days it may return to its 
true and beneficent mission, which is to lighten the burden of 
man. When capitalism discovered and used the machine, it was 
for a frenzied course of unrestrained production. Not only was 
there no inkling of the unemployment that must inevitably ensue, 
but ever-increasing demands were made on the human constitu- 
tion. Men had to work long and hard and women and children 
were sent into the factories. Laws had to be passed to prevent 
the weak from being driven to death. The work of women and 
children first, and then of men, was regulated. After toiling all 
day in the factory a workman would come home exhausted and 
try to restore his strength by eating and sleeping, only to begin 
over again next day. This life shut him off from all that was 
not bare necessity, and in truth it is no wonder that in those days 
popular art was stifled out of existence. But later came the eight- 
hour day, a great and even revolutionary reform, the results of 
which are beginning to be noticeable. There is more independ- 
ence, more education, more self-respect. 

We now seem to have reached another period. The millions 
of unemployed all over the world demand work, and the forty- 
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hour week has been proposed as a means of providing them with 
it. If industrial work is reduced in this way, workers’ spare time 
will be correspondingly increased, and the machine will have to 
be relegated to its position of servant. The worker will then 
attain to the full life of a man, and consequently to art. In 
conclusion, therefore, I say : let us have confidence in the new 
movement for the embellishment of life. 


* 
* > 


Those who would like to encourage and take part in this 
revival will have to observe the rule that Talleyrand enjoined 
upon his assistants: “ Above all, not too much zeal.” Great 
prudence will be required, and perfect tact, for everything 
resembling an order or pressing advice is foredoomed to failure : 
popular art, even more than the art of genius, must be spon- 
taneous. 

In particular, no attempt must be made to drive workers 
to painting and sculpture. There are already too many bad 
pictures and shapeless statues. By this I do not mean to 
suggest that there are no artists among the common people ; 
on the contrary, I am sure that the divine flame burns bright and 
clear among them. But those who have it in them to become 
great artists will succeed against all odds, and they will never 
be more than a chosen few. Those whose talent is not of the 
highest order will succumb. And it is not the unsuccessful artists 
who will bring a revival of popular arts. These have nothing to 
do with academies, copybook precepts, and above all, production 
for the sake of gain. It is in the traditions and sentiments of 
the people that they will find their best inspiration. 


* 
* * 


After having thus pointed out the difficulties of the enterprise, 
the reefs to steer clear of, and the courses to avoid, my conclu- 
sion is not negative. Quite the contrary. The wealth of papers 
submitted to the Prague Congress of 1928 on the dance, music, 
the drama, and processions is a sign of the times, which is con- 
firmed by the material collected by the Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation at the request of the International Labour Office. 
The ground has been cleared and a road has been cut; it has 
only to be followed. 
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The following paragraphs contain extracts from some of the 
reports already mentioned. 


In Austria, in the development of general public education the 
Federal Ministry of Education does not fail to foster old customs, 
games, and dances. Several organisations and associations devote their 
activities to popular art, and with great success. It is music that 
meets with the widest and deepest response from the people. There 
are many workers’ choral societies and schools of singing for young 
workers. As regards the theatre, popular melodrama and the plays 
of Anzengreber, taken from popular life, are great favourites. Amateur 
— s are mainly a pastime of the peasantry and the lower middle 
class. 


In Belgium, music and folk songs are particularly favoured. Most 
of the villages have bands and choral societies as well as groups for 
the revival of old folk songs. The popular drama, mostly in dialect, 
also accounts for a large part of the people’s leisure. 


In Czechoslovakia, education in art forms a part of the general 
public education as regulated by the Act of 7 February 1919 ; among 
other activities it includes amateur theatricals and marionettes. The 
Masaryk Institute of Public Education includes an art section and a 
marionette section. It also provides for the musical education of the 
provinces and gives lectures on plastic art. The number of workers 
attending the courses is considerable. 


In Denmark there are music and dancing. Old airs and melodies 
are still played by the older fiddlers, but this music does not date 
back more than a century. The old songs also survive, especially in the 
Faroe Islands, where genuine medizval examples are still preserved. 


In Finland, vocal and instrumental music is cultivated by work- 
men’s associations set up by the industrial trade unions. Annual 
courses in folk dancing are organised by the Sports League (in 289 sec- 
tions out of 439). The worker’s liking for the theatre has received a 
fresh stimulus from the modern trade unions, which have created 
workers’ dramatic societies. 


In France, in metal-working undertakings there are many spare- 
time institutions, including musical societies (68), dramatic societies 
(43), and sports and games clubs (80). Music plays an important part 
through its connection with other spare-time activities, such as enter- 
tainments, dances, and festivals. 


In Germany, as regards the popular drama, efforts are being made 
to form amateur societies, aul as regards music, to encourage the 
workers to join together in choral societies and bands ; also to provide 
the workers with opportunities of exercising their creative abilities. 
Perhaps folk dancing would be most likely to give the workers a feelin, 
of unity and complete harmony. The best proof of this is the crowde 
attendance at the dancing classes of the people’s academies. 


In Great Britain, the movement for popularising music and folk 
dancing and encouraging performances owes its existence to private 
enterprise. The British Federation of Musical Competition Festivals, 
comprising about 220 musical societies, organises musical competitions 
in which about half a million competitors take part every year. The 
English Folk Dance Society, founded in 1911, s a membership of 
about 20,000, distributed over some fifty branches ; it organises open- 
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air dances, festivals, week-end meetings, etc. Thanks to the activities 
of the British Drama League and the Village Drama Society, com- 
panies of amateur actors have been formed in almost all parts of the 


country. 


In Hungary, 550 concert halls and lecture rooms are available for 
workers’ spare-time clubs, with 737 wireless sets and 205 gramophones. 
Theatrical performances, of which there were 12,781 in 1930-1931, are 
highly appreciated by both workers and peasants. 


In Italy, the musical societies that have been set up almost every- 
where — there were over 4,000 in 1932 — search for old songs, study 
them and publish them. The old peasant musical instruments are 
being restored to favour and the old dances revived. During the last 
three years there have been over 3,000 meetings — including a parti- 
cularly important one at Florence in 1980 — for the eenogpoecs of 
folk songs and dances. About 400 competitions have been organised 
by the provincial centres for the production of new folk songs. Among 
the dramatic societies, of which there were about 2,000 in 1982, with 
1,465 small theatres and 13,771 performances, 200 devote their ac- 
tivities to dialect plays. 


In Poland, the folk music of certain parts of the country, especially 
the mountainous districts, is kept up by the inhabitants, who are 
greatly encouraged by the ever-increasing interest aroused by this 
art in professional musicians and in intellectual circles. The Popular 
Drama Association takes great pains to interest workers and peasants 
in the traditional dramatic performances, such as the old mystery 
plays, and plays originating in popular poetry. 

In Rumania, an old association, the “ Astra ’”, whose headquarters 
are at Sibu and whose membership numbers tens of thousands, is 
wholly engaged in preserving and developing Rumanian popular arts. 
A very large part of its activities is devoted to the cultivation of music 
and folk dancing. Wherever dramatic talent is to be found, the Astra 
promotes performances of Rumanian folklore plays. 


In Sweden, propaganda in favour of popular costumes, rounds and 
dances, folk music and festivals is making considerable progress in 
various quarters, including the young workers. 


In Switzerland, among the forms of popular art still surviving, 
asant architecture, dialect drama, and folk songs and music should 
e mentioned. 


In the United States, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
organises lectures on “ What workers have wrought through the 
ages’. In the Dakotas and North Carolina theatrical performances 
are organised ; the plays, which are usually written by the actors 
themselves, deal with subjects taken from the life of the local com- 
munities in days gone by. 


In Yugoslavia, the folk song flourishes throughout the country. 


I think, therefore, that it is in the domains of music and the 
theatre that effective use can be made of the treasures of popular 
art for the purposes of workers’ spare time. If confirmation of 
this opinion were needed, it could be found in the pamphlet La 
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Musique ct le Peuple published in May 1932 by the Belgian 
Ministry of Arts and Science. The reports, suggestions, and 
recommendations it contains are full of interesting details. 

2 " a 

The ends in view having thus been defined, there arises the 
question of whose duty it is to pursue them. Some will say the 
State, others the workers’ association, others, again, large-scale 
industry. The choice will depend upon circumstances ; no hard- 
and-fast rule is possible. Ideally, where the workers are 
sufficiently advanced to interest themselves in the movement, 
I should myself prefer the workers’ association, It could always 
find experts and enthusiasts to give information and advice. The 
emancipation of the workers, it has been said, will be their own 
handiwork, 

Failing the workers’ association, the State comes next, acting 
through the medium of special bodies subsidised and encouraged 
by it, as far as possible independently of any denominational or 
political considerations. 

Lastly, large-scale industry. The French report, from the 
pen of Mr. Julien, Honorary Governor of the Colonies and 
member of the Executive of the International Committee on 
Popular Arts, says, and not without reason: “ As regards large- 
scale industry, the most splendid rehabilitation imaginable for 
the all-invading machine, that slayer of ideals, poetry, and art, 
would be to enlist it in this crusade for restoring to the worker, 
torn from his native soil and his moral and esthetic environment, 
the cult of so many treasures inherited from his fathers and all 
but lost for ever in a moment of aberration.” But experience 
has nearly always shown that the efforts of the “good em- 
ployer ”, when one has been found, have met with failure. The 
inevitable conflict of interests between employer and worker 
prevents benevolence from being accepted in the proper spirit. 
However sincere it may be, it always arouses a vague distrust, a 
sullen resentment, against what appears to be an affront to the 
worker’s dignity. The worker does not like to feel himself in 
leading strings or to be treated as a child. In this he is not 
different from other men. No one appreciates benefits that 
smack of compulsion. 

This is why I have advised moderation rather than zeal. It is 
also why I cannot unreservedly approve of an idea noticed in the 
reports of the Institute—the training of teachers or instructors. 
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This is going too fast. To propose teachers of popular art is 
premature in nearly all countries. In theory, too, it is difficult 
to see the need of teaching for the promotion of an art whose 
greatest merit is the fact of its having grown up outside the 
schools. In any case, it is a need that has not yet been felt. It 
would be better to wait till teachers are called for, and then train 
them without haste, to meet the infinite variety of tastes and 
abilities. 

There remains one last question, touched upon in the enquiry 
conducted by the Institute : What is to be done with the objects 
made? This question also seems premature. It is counting 
one’s chickens before they are hatched. And how is it possible 
to make any recommendation at all on this point? Circum- 
stances may differ so widely. In theory, the idea of trade seems 
to me difficult to reconcile with that of popular art. As soon 
as an object sells well, we fall into mass production, with the 
domination of the machine and exploitation of its servants. It 
would really not be worth while to go to such pains merely to 
create a new form of capitalism. Other objections have been 
raised, such as the possible over-fatigue of the producer. ‘This, 
however, does not appear to me a very serious one, for experience 
shows that work is not so fatiguing when it is constantly varied 
as when it is monotonous. One can of course imagine cases 
where a workers’ association centralises objects of popular art 
and sells them to the public, but any advice on this point could 
only be based on surmise. 

What means are to be preferred ? Direct subsidies seem to 
me of doubtful efficacy. But the spirit of emulation has already 
given good results. With a relatively small sum the Province 
of Hanault, for example, has been able to distribute prizes and 
organise singing and dramatic competitions, etc., which have 
proved very attractive to the working classes. 


July 1932. 





Foreman Training in American Industry 
by 


Edward S. Cowprick 


In 1931 the author of this article made an extensive survey 
of foreman training as conducted in the United States. The 
following pages contain a general account of the results of this 
survey (some of the findings of which were reported in a paper 
prepared for the International Management Congress held at 
Amsterdam in July 1932). The author discusses in turn the 
nature of foremanship in the United States, the development, 
purposes, and subject matter of foreman training, the methods 
of instruction most commonly adopted, and the results obtained 
by industry. 

OREMAN training as developed in the United States may 

be defined as any educational activity primarily for the 
benefit of officials having direct control over labour, and having 
as its purpose the improvement of their vocational efficiency. 

Mainly the development of a period which began about the 
time the United States entered the world war, foreman training 
has become not only one of the most important branches of 
industrial education, but one of the most widely adopted of 
methods for improving the effectiveness of management. Even 
during the severe business depression which began in 1929, 
employers have retained their faith in the value of foreman 
training, and those who have temporarily curtailed or abandoned 
it have done so only under the compulsion of financial stress. 
There is every indication that with the return of normal business 
conditions, education of supervisors will fill an even larger place 
than before in the managerial programme of American industry. 


FOREMANSHIP IN THE UNITED STATES 


To understand the importance of foreman training, it is 
necessary to know something of the organisation of an American 
industrial enterprise, and of the place held by the foreman in 

4 
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this organisation. Typically, operations of a manufacturing com- 
pany are divided into finance, distribution or sales, and produc- 
tion. In the production organisation, officials are classified as 
“line” or “staff”, the former having direct control of opera- 
tions, and the latter serving mainly in advisory capacities. Thus, 
the production manager or vice-president, the factory manager, 
and the department superintendent are line officials ; while the 
duties of the chief engineer or chief chemist, the head of the 
planning department, or the personnel manager are such as to 
put them in the staff classification. It should not be understood 
that the distinction between line and staff is always rigidly 
observed. Many executives perform functions which partake 
partly of line and partly of staff nature. 

The foreman belongs to the lowest rank of line officials in 
the production department.* Ordinarily he has direct control 
over the manual workers, transmits to them the instructions of 
the management, and supervises their work. Usually he is held 
directly responsible for results within a jurisdiction which may 
vary from a small group of labourers to an entire shop with 
several hundred employeés. The foreman usually reports to a 
departmental superintendent, although in a very large plant he 
may work under a general foreman, while in a very small one he 
may take orders directly from the factory manager. Sometimes 
the foreman has one or more assistants. 2 

Formerly foremen were promoted almost invariably from the 
ranks of manual workers, their selection being dependent upon 
such elements as skill, length of service, personality, and sup- 
posed qualities of leadership. They were seldom educated or 
technically trained, and therefore their capacity for further pro- 
motion was limited. 

To a large extent this method of selecting foremen still pre- 
vails. In recent years, however, there has been an increasing 
tendency, especially in the more advanced companies, to assign 
foremen’s positions to engineers or other men of technical educa- 
tion, sometimes after a period of intensive training for super- 
visory responsibilities. By this method the ranks of foremen in 





1 Often there are similar officials in other departments, with duties somewhat 
analogous to those of production foreman, and for these officials educational work 
not differing greatly from foreman training is sometimes conducted. In the present 
paper, however, the chief emphasis is laid upon the production organisation. 

2 The terms foreman, general foreman, assistant foreman, sub-foreman, and 
supervisor are used somewhat loosely, with little effort to secure uniformity among 
different companies. 
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many organisations are being recruited from comparatively young 
men who have capacity for further advancement, and who there- 
fore provide material from which the higher executive positions 
can be filled in future. Partly as a result of this more scientific 
method of selection, standards of foremanship have improved 
continuously since pre-war years. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF FOREMAN TRAINING 


Perhaps an even more important factor in this improvement 
has been the development of wide adoption of foreman training. 
Occasional examples of this type of education work were to be 
found in American industry before the beginning of the twentieth 
century. It was of comparatively little significance, however, 
until the war period, when the insistent demands of a rapidly 
expanding industry made the shortcomings of foremanship in 
many companies painfully conspicuous. Moreover, it was necess- 
ary suddenly to elevate thousands of inexperienced men to super- 
visory positions, and there was need of some method by which 
these newly promoted officials could learn the rudiments of 
their new duties. 

At the same time, and for somewhat the same reasons, modern 
ideas of personnel administration were being extended rapidly 
throughout industry. Often new and enlightened labour policies 
were badly interpreted, if not actually hindered, by foremen who 
were ignorant of modern personnel practices and jealous in guard- 
ing their ancient prorogatives of arbitrary discipline. On this 
point, too, it became evident that training was needed. 

For all these reasons the years following 1917 saw a rapid 
extension of foreman training experiments. Some of these experi- 
ments were good ; many of them were bad ; but they served as 
exploratory pioneering and blazed trails for future progress. 

Early efforts in supervisory training received a powerful 
impetus in 1919, when the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, which had been in existence two years, turned its attention 
to foreman training and began a series of conferences for the 
development of a definite technique and for the education of 
leaders. Several other agencies, Governmental and _ private, 
entered the field, some of them offering foreman training service 
to employers on a commercial basis. Sometimes foremen’s clubs 
conducted training for their members, either within one corpora- 
tion or in an entire industrial community. 
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Through these diverse agencies a large amount of training was 
carried on during the war and the post-war period of business 
expansion. It continued on a somewhat diminishing scale during 
the business depression of 1920-1922, picked up momentum again 
in the subsequent period of activity, and has been retarded only 
to a moderate degree in the severe depression which began 
in 1929. 


PuRPOSES AND METHODS OF FOREMAN TRAINING 


In spite of the extensive experience of American industry with 
foreman training, there is yet to be developed any uniformity of 
method, or even of purpose and philosophy. A student of the sub- 
ject finds himself almost bewildered by the many types of educa- 
tional activities which pass as foreman training, and which differ 
so fundamentally as sometimes almost to defy classification. 
Moreover, there is a borderland area in which it is difficult to 
determine whether particular types of instruction are really fore- 
man training or something else. 

This variety in methods is due in part to underlying differ- 
ences in philosophy of management and in pedagogical theory. 
Of these differences, one of the most vital concerns the purpose 
for which instruction is given. 


Purposes 


According to one theory, foreman training is useful mainly as 
a means of imparting knowledge. Adherents of this view argue 
that, since the foreman usually lacks education and often has 
been promoted to supervisory rank without adequate understand- 
ing of the mechanical and economic principles related to his 
employer’s business, the best service that can be rendered to him 
is to furnish him the missing knowledge in the shortest possible 
time. 

In opposition to this belief, other authorities contend that it 
is less important to impart knowledge than to train the foreman 
to think, guide his judgment, and give him experience in for- 
mulating and expressing his own opinions. Advocates of this 
theory point out that the foreman must have had a considerable 
amount of knowledge as to his employer’s business or he never 
would have risen from the ranks, but that usually he has had 
little experience in the logical solving of problems and in reaching 
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conclusions by mental processes which he can justify and explain 
to workers or to other officials. 

The distinction between the two theories may be illustrated 
by a concrete example. 

Suppose an employer wishes to improve his supervisors’ 
understanding of modern personnel management. If he is an 
adherent of the former philosophy, and wishes to follow it exclu- 
sively, he will hire a personnel expert to meet his foremen at 
stated intervals and lecture on the subject of industrial relations, 
perhaps supplementing these lectures with a required course of 
reading. If, on the other hand, he favours the latter theory, he 
will be likely to assemble his foremen in small groups, without 
instruction but under competent leadership, and encourage them 
to compare experiences in handling labour in their own shops, to 
discuss these experiences, and to formulate for themselves the 
principles that ought to be applied. 

It is true that the difference between the methods growing 
out of the two fundamental theories is not always as clear-cut as 
in the example just given ; often the method adopted involves a 
compromise, with an attempt both to impart knowledge and to 
train the foremen in independent thought. 

The two theories, however, are fundamental, and should be 
kept in mind by anyone seeking to understand the development 
of foreman training and the varieties of methods by which it has 
grown up. 


Subject Matter 


An employer’s choice between the philosophy of imparting 
knowledge and that of training foremen to think will not necess- 
arily influence the subject matter of a foremanship course, which 
is practically certain to fall within one or more of the following 
groups: (1) technical; (2) management; (3) inspirational or 
cultural. 


(1) By technical training the employer seeks to repair what- 
ever shortcomings there are in the foreman’s vocational education, 
and to keep him abreast of current developments in the scientific 
and engineering aspects of the processes to which his work is 
related. This type of training has become particularly important 
as a result of the swift changes in processes and in machinery 
during recent years. Technical training ranges from compar- 
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.atively simple instruction all the way up to engineering courses 
of collegiate grade. It is not always given separately for fore- 
men; sometimes these employees attend classes with skilled 
manual workers, recent college graduates, and others who are 
being trained in the technique of the industry. 


(2) The instruction here classified as management training 
covers a wide range of possible subjects. It differs from technical 
training in that it is concerned not so much with mechanical or 
scientific processes as with executive and administrative problems. 
Through courses of this kind, employers seek to improve the 
supervisory capacity of their foremen and to prepare them for 
-the higher executive positions to which they may be promoted. 


(3) The courses that have been described as inspirational or 
cultural cover a wide and somewhat ill-defined field. They are 
included in foreman training on the theory that anything which 
broadens the cultural background and experience of the student 
thereby heightens his morale and loyalty, facilitates his adjust- 
ment to his social and industrial environment, and improves his 
general capacity for supervisory responsibilities. Included in this 
group of courses are sometimes found such subjects as psycho- 
logy, history, economics, and public speaking. 


It should: be added that the three groups of subject matter 
—technical, management, and cultural—are by no means 
mutually exclusive, and that frequently a single course includes 
material belonging to all three. Here again, however, the distinc- 
tion between groups, while not always observed in practice, needs 
to be kept in mind in order adequately to understand and appraise 
the different types of foreman training found in American 
industry. 


Methods of Instruction 


Another convenient method of classification is by methods of 
instruction. Here again is found the widest variety and a com- 
plete lack of uniformity of opinion. The most common methods 
may be described as follows : 


(1) Conferences. The conference type of foreman training 
course (sometimes designated as the “ pure” or “ straight” con- 
ference, to distinguish it from some of the modified methods to 
be described in later paragraphs) is the plan followed and advo- 
cated by the Federal Board for Vocational Education. Under 
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this sponsorship it has attained wide publicity and prestige, in 
spite of some rather obvious limitations. 

Under the conference method the foremen in a factory are 
segregated in small groups, the approved number in a group being 
from twelve to twenty. Preferably the participants are on 
approximately the same level in the company organisation ; 
that is, it is not considered good practice to have superinten- 
dents, foremen, and assistant foremén in the same group. No 
printed material is used and no lectures are given, although 
usually there is a definite schedule of subjects to be treated 
through informal discussion. The leader of the group (who 
presumably has received special training for this function) is not 
an instructor in the ordinary sense of the term, but has the 
responsibility for guiding the discussion, encouraging general 
participation, and drawing out individual views and experiences. 
Meetings are held preferably on company time, and ordinarily 
are of from one to two hours’ duration. Foreman training by the 
conference method can be continued indefinitely, since new 
subjects, or new approaches to old subjects, can always be 
introduced. 

The conference method is particularly adapted to foreman 
training courses in which the underlying philosophy is that of 
teaching the foreman to think rather than that of imparting 
knowledge. The weak point of the conference method lies in the 
insufficient facilities it affords for introducing new ideas and 
fresh information. 


(2) Lectures. One of the oldest types of foreman training 
—which, however, has fallen somewhat into disfavour in recent 
years—is the lecture course. According to this method all the 
participants, perhaps including officials other than foremen, meet 
together and listen to a formal address, either by an officer of the 
company or by an instructor from outside the organisation. The 
lecture method is useful when the purpose of the course is mainly 
to impart information. In unmodified form, however, it offers 
little or no opportunity for discussion, and therefore largely fails 
to develop the foreman’s capacity for clear thinking and 
expression. 


(3) Modified lecture and conference courses. In efforts to 
combine the best features of the lecture and the conference 
method, various modifications have been devised. Some of those 
in common use may be described as lecture-text courses, in which 
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lectures are supplemented by systematic reading and study ; lec- 
ture-conference courses, in which a more or less formal lecture 
is followed by a conference with the lecturer officiating as leader ; 
and text-conference courses, in which printed material is used to 
supply the original instruction that is lacking in the pure con- 
ference. 

The lecture-conference method is used by numerous university 
extension departments and commercial organisations furnishing 
foreman training. In many instances it has been highly successful. 
Under the direction of an instructor who is a successful con- 
ference leader, and who does not allow the lecture to outweigh 
the discussion, it may be almost an ideal form of training. 

Instruction groups under the lecture-conference method may 
safely be somewhat larger than those approved for the pure 
conference, but they should not be too large or the opportunity 
for free discussion will be reduced. 


(4) Classroom instruction. Especially in connection with 
technical courses, instruction is often given by regular classroom 
methods. In some organisations there are separate classes for 
foremen. In others the foremen enrol as individuals and are 


assigned to classes with others seeking instruction in the same 
branches. 


(5) Correspondence courses. A number of commercial agen- 
cies offer correspondence courses in foremanship. Some of these 
courses have been tolerably successful, and have been subscribed 
to by important industrial companies. In some cases an organi- 
sation furnishing a correspondence course offers an additional 
consultation service by which those who have completed the 
curriculum are aided in solving particular problems arising in 


their work. 


AGENCIES FOR FOREMAN TRAINING 


Thus far we have classified foreman training as to its funda- 
mental philosophy, its subject matter, and its methods of instruc- 
tion. There remain for consideration the agencies through which 
instruction is given. 

Perhaps the most common of these agencies is the educational 
service of the company itself. Some companies have regularly 
organised educational departments with responsibility for fore- 
man training and all other instructional activities. In a few 
cases these departments have been expanded until they comprise 
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full-fledged educational institutions, some of them even author- 
ised to grant collegiate degrees. In small companies, or other 
organisations in which an educational department has not been 
set up, instruction may be conducted as a part of the personnel 
programme, or even in connection with the duties of the regular 


line officials. 

Among outside agencies, the most important are the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education and similar boards in the various 
States. Several trade associations conduct foreman training, as 
do also a number of university extension divisions. Several cor- 
respondence schools and other commercial concerns furnish fore- 
man training courses. Sometimes foremen’s clubs, either within 
one company or operating for an entire industrial community, 
promote training courses for their members. 


RESULTS OBTAINED BY INDUSTRY 


Appraisal of the results of foreman training is made difficult 
by the fact that some of the most important of these results are 
intangible, and by the further fact that the recent marked advance 
in standards of foremanship is the resultant of a number of 
influences, of which training is only one. The last dozen or 
fifteen years have seen unprecedentedly rapid improvement in 
the management of American industry. This improvement has 
extended all the way from the highest executive functions to the 
most routine duties of supervision. Perhaps one of its most 
impressive manifestations has been in connection with foreman- 
ship. Improved foremanship, however, as already indicated, has 
been due to a number of causes. Among these, in addition to 
fureman training, may be listed better selection of material for 
foremanship, improved educational standards and particularly 
the development of vocational education, the emergence of 
modern methods of personnel administration, and the general 
toning up and professionalisation of management to which refer- 
ence has already been made. 

As a result of all these influences, the old type of uneducated, 
hard-driving “boss” is rapidly disappearing from American 
industry. The foreman of the present day is typically a leader 
and teacher of the workers, and combines competency for his 
present supervisory duties with potential capacity for higher 
executive positions. He is likely to be a technically trained man 
—perhaps an engineering graduate—with a mind keen to keep 
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abreast of the latest development in management and in his own 
industry. 

Towards this evolution of foremanship, it is certain that 
training has made a large contribution. Among the benefits 
which it has brought to some or all of the companies in which 
it has been adopted, the following are of special importance : 


(1) Through the pre-foreman courses conducted in some 
companies, capable and ambitious employees have been developed 
and guided into supervisory positions. This process has had an 
important influence in improving the quality of foremanship. 
Vocational observation in American industry shows that even 
among apprentices and younger workmen definite tendencies 
toward supervisory functions are sometimes apparent. In one 
company which has conducted pre-foreman courses with out- 
standing success, graduates of the apprentice courses are sub- 
jected to a careful “ follow-up ” scrutiny in order early to detect 
whether their tastes and abilities lie in the direction of skilled 
craftmanship or in that of executive responsibility. The boy who 
shows indications of executive ability may be admitted to a pre- 
foreman course, as a result of which it is possible for him to 
reach a supervisory position without necessarily a long experience 
as a manual worker. 

On account of the increasingly exacting demands for expert 
foremanship, and the continuing practice of American manage- 
ment to lay heavy responsibilities upon first-line supervisors, the 
discovery and development of suitable raw material for pro- 
motion is of extreme importance. In this field foreman training 
has been of outstanding value. 


(2) Through technical instruction, foremen have become 
more expert in the processes involved in their companies’ opera- 
tions. This is another field in which improvement has been 
vitally important, and in which it has been brought about to a 
considerable extent through foreman training. The foreman 
with supervision over a complex machine operation needs many 
qualifications beyond the fact that some years ago he was a 
skilled mechanic in the same department. Perhaps the period 
since his own experience as a manual worker has brought about 
a complete change in the manufacturing process along with the 
introduction of machinery which was unknown in the foreman’s 
earlier years. 
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Merely to keep abreast of manufacturing progress, the official 
having charge of a department or shop needs a constantly increas- 
ing stock of technical knowledge. He may secure this know- 
ledge in a variety of ways, but managerial opinion in America 
favours foreman training as being certainly one of the most time- 
saving and efficient. With this type of instruction in view, many 
companies have emphasised the technical aspects of their fore- 
man training courses. In some instances these courses have 
covered much of the ground ordinarily required in engineering 
colleges. 


(3) Supplementing the technical instruction referred to in 
the preceding paragraphs, management courses (as defined earlier 
in this article) have served to develop executive ability and to 
give students an enlarged understanding of the broad problem 
of industry. It is true that to some extent executive ability is 
inborn ; it may, however, be developed, and mistakes in manage- 
ment may be corrected, by thoughtful instruction and by dis- 
cussion of particular problems. Many foremen are bad managers, 
not on account of innate lack of capacity, but because no one 
has ever taken the trouble to explain to them the economic and 
industrial principles which underlie their work, or to lift their 
vision beyond the horizon of everyday routine in the shop. 
Foreman training courses, particularly those which lay stress 
upon management problems, have therefore been valuable allies 
of American business. 


(4) It is not necessary to confine discussions in foremen’s 
groups to academic questions. In some companies practical and 
difficult operating problems have been submitted to foremen’s 
conferences with definite instructions for them to seek solutions. 
Results have been gratifying. In numerous instances this method 
of concentrating the attention of practical men upon a problem 
of first-rate importance has brought tangible benefits wholly in 
addition to the development of better standards of foremanship. 


(5) Participation in group discussion, whether by the pure 
conference method as defined earlier in this paper, or by some 
other type of training course, serves to develop clearness in 
thought and expression. The importance of this development is 
likely to be overlooked by one unacquainted with the mental 
background of the average first-line supervisor. Foremen, espe- 
cially those of the older type, usually have had little formal 
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education and not much mental discipline except that which ‘they 
have received at their daily tasks. 

A group of these men brought together for the first time to 
discuss a problem of management are likely to exhibit mental 
vagueness and uncertainty, combined with an awkwardness of 
expression which makes it difficult for them either to organise 
their own thoughts or to defend their conclusions. Under the 
guidance of an expert conference leader, these men should—and 
often do—show striking improvement in clearness of thought 
and incisiveness of expression. One plant manager with whom 
the writer discussed this subject said he believed that this 
improvement in clear thinking and expression was among the 
most valuable results of foreman training. 


(6) In most training courses stress is laid upon modern 
methods of labour administration. This is important in view 
of the foreman’s responsibility in connection with personnel 
management, and of the fact that many foremen were promoted 
to supervisory rank before the development of modern industrial 
relations policies. In the field of labour management, much 
friction and ill will has been due to the failure of some foremen 
properly to interpret the labour policies of their managers in 
their handling of the rank and file. Sometimes this failure has 
come through a deliberate lack of sympathy with modern per- 
sonnel practices ; more often it has been the result of a lack of 
understanding and of neglect on the part of somebody higher up 
to tell the first-line supervisors what it was all about. 

Through correcting these shortcomings of foremanship, train- 
ing courses have been an important factor in the continuous 
improvement which has been made in labour management in 
American industry. 


(7) In the older type of industrial establishment there was 
danger that the individual foreman would become preoccupied 
with the routine work of his own shop and would see little need 
for co-operation with other foremen and with the ranking 
management. He might even be jealous of his fellow super- 
visors and try to “show them up” by failing to advance the 
interests of the whole plant. He was likely to be ignorant both 
of the processes and of the problems in other departments, even 
though those departments were closely related to his own. 

Foreman training, with its opportunity for both instruction 
and conference, has helped to correct this situation. In the 
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modern plant, especially if training courses have been intelli- 
gently conducted, we are likely to find a high degree of co-opera- 
tion and team work among the supervisors, coupled with an 
understanding of each other’s problems and a determination to 
give the management whole-hearted support. The result has 
been a notable improvement in morale, loyalty, and efficiency 
throughout the plant. 


(8) American industry is committed to the policy of filling 
its executive positions so far as possible by promotion. Companies 
are becoming more and more reluctant to bring in trained 
officials from outside, and seldom do so except for highly 
specialised tasks or unless for one reason or another they are 
unable to find men in their own ranks suitable for advancement. 
There is no sharp line of distinction between the rank of foreman 
and that of assistant superintendent or superintendent. The line 
of advancement is direct, and many—perhaps the majority—of 
ranking production executives have served as foremen or even as 
manual workers. 


To maintain this policy of promotion, however, industry 
naturally has found it necessary to prepare men for duties and 
responsibilities beyond their present posts. It is of no avail to 
adopt a policy of promoting foremen to superintendencies unless 
there are foremen in the organisation who are fitted by ability, 
temperament, experience and knowledge to shoulder heavier 
responsibilities. 

At this point foreman training has made another impressive 
contribution. It has given officials knowledge of industry and 
of the business of their own employers, practice in clear thinking 
and the settlement of problems through conference, understand- 
ing of managerial and labour problems, and in other ways has 
helped to qualify them for higher executive rank. The value of 
foreman training in this respect, already well recognised, is likely 
to become more important with longer experience, and with the 
consequent increase in opportunities for trained supervisors to 
take their places among the higher production executives upon 
whom industry depends for a large part of its future success. 
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INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Until the nineteenth century the economic structure of India was 
not affected by contact and commerce with Europe. Yet at the time 
“when merchant adventurers from the West made their first appear- 
ance in India, the industrial development of this country was at 
any rate not inferior to that of the most advanced European nations ”’. * 

Before the East India Company was established by Royal Charter 
in 1600, Portuguese, Dutch and French Trading Companies had 
opened commercial relations with India, and the East India Company 
itself was “ primarily a trading corporation whose réle was to exchange 
as far as possible the manufactured goods of England for the pro- 
ducts of India”.* These were the products of the Indian artistic 
handicraft industries carried on in towns which, being the seats of 
courts, needed for their princes and nobles a supply of what in modern 
parlance might be described as luxury goods. Dependent on this 
special market the urban industries were bound to decline when the 
demand for costly fabrics and articles began to decrease ; this type of 
town could not itself survive the withdrawal of the courts as and when 
provinces were absorbed into British India. The relatively small 
number of towns situated on the trade routes had more stability, but 
there was not sufficient internal trade to give them much importance. ® 

When the efforts of the State began to be “concentrated on the 
improvement of communications and on facilitating the flow of trade, 
which continued to consist mainly of exports of Indian raw materials 
and imports of foreign manufactured products ” *, the fine textile 





1 Report of the Indian Industrial Commission, 1916-1918, p. 6. Cmd. 51. 1919 
(The Commission was appointed by the Government of India to study the con- 
ditions of industry and to suggest an industrial policy for India.) 

2 Ibid., p. 6. 

3 Cf. D. R. Gave : The Industrial Evolution of India in Recent Times, pp. 7 
and 8. Madras, 1929. 

* Report of the Indian Industrial Commission, p. 6. 
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handicrafts—of which the muslin industry of Dacca was an outstand- 
ing example—had to contend with conditions giving little encourage- 
ment to the maintenance of crafts practised in the leisurely fashion 
of the artistic producer, and this was another cause contributing to 
their decay. 

The fifties saw the introduction of railways into India and inevitably 
the economic history of the country entered on a new phase. _ A little 
earlier the Indian export trade (almost negligible until 1830) was 
stimulated by a failure of the American cotton crop in 1846, and 
European merchants, who had been organising the export of raw 
materials and the import of foreign manufactured articles, extended 
their operations. But it was the outbreak of the American Civil War 
in 1861 and the closing of the ports of the Southern States, with the 
cotton famine in Lancashire as a result, which all at once opened the 
way for the Indian cotton trade on a scale undreamed of before. 
In Bombay and the Central Provinces the Government vigorously 
pushed forward construction of roads and railways and met the sudden 
demand for Indian cotton by various measures ; there was no lack 
of response from the cultivators, who “were quick to seize the oppor- 
tunity of making extra profit ’’.! 

The organisation of Indian export trade remained wholly in the 
hands of European merchants until a much later date, and even to-day 
they are responsible for a considerable portion of India’s export 
business. 

Large-scale development of the agricultural resources of the 
country by the application of Western industrial methods began early 
in the nineteenth century. The first European venture was the cultiva- 
tion of indigo, but this can hardly be called a plantation industry as the 
indigo planter secured the crop mainly by contracting with his tenants 
and other landlords to sow and deliver a definite quantity of the plant 
at a price fixed beforehand. The coffee industry dates from 1830, 
when the first plantation was started in Mysore (although the cultiva- 
tion of coffee is said to have been introduced from Mecca in 1600), 
and reached its highest point of prosperity in 1862, a little before the 
time (1866) when, after many vicissitudes, tea-planting was placed 
on a sure foundation both financially and industrially. The plantation 
area has expanded steadily ; the distribution of the estates and their 
size vary considerably from province to province. From the employer’s 
point of view his control of the plantation workers is the same as that 
of any other industrial manager, but in securing labour he reaps advan- 
tage from the fact that the demand is not for the individual worker but 
for families and that the occupation is essentially agricultural. 

The jute mill industry (originally a Bengal hand-loom industry) 
has a special advantage in that India has a virtual monopoly of the 
raw product. Manufacture by machinery was not introduced until 
1854, but some ten years later trade began to expand and it is now one 
of the most important textile industries in India. Since the jute mills 





1 GapoiL : op. cit., p. 17. 
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are on a much bigger scale than the cotton mills, employing on an 
average three times as many workers in a single mill 1, the develop- 
ment of the industry is of great importance to the population of the 
comparatively restricted area where jute is grown and manufactured, 
Both the direction and the management of the jute industry are almost 
entirely in European hands.? 

The cotton industry began to come into prominence about the 
same time as mechanical processes were first employed for jute, and 
it rapidly established its position as a leading Indian industry in the 
circumstances to which allusion has already been made in this article. 
Up to the last three or four years Bombay Presidency, favoured by 
shipping and railway facilities and the position of Bombay city as a 
business centre, has dominated the cotton textile trade, more than 
two-thirds of the mills being within its borders. Lately the industry 
has gained a footing in smaller towns situated in the cotton-growing 
tracts and able to turn their advantage to account. The control and 
management of cotton is largely Indian ; in Bombay, Parsees—who 
established the industry—retain the lead, in Ahmedabad (Gujerat), 
the second cotton centre, Hindu interests preponderate. In Bombay 
and Ahmedabad and in most of the smaller centres Europeans control 
some mills, and in many cases Englishmen (mainly from Lancashire) 
are employed as managers or heads of departments, but there are now 
many mills where the whole of the managing staff is Indian.® 

Organised coal mining was initiated early in the nineteenth century, 
but it was only in 1895 that production reached 3 million tons. Pro- 
duction continued to increase steadily during the next twenty years 
and the industry was stimulated by an unprecedented demand during 
and immediately after the European war to attain a production peak 
of 21%/, million tons, while in 1929 over 221% million could be recorded 
owing to improved methods of working and the closing down of some 
of the weaker mines. Among mines (a term which in India includes 
the open workings of manganese and mica mines, as well as rock salt 
workings and lead, silver and other metallic mines) the coal-mining 
industry now easily holds the first place ; it accounts for two-thirds 
of all workers employed in mines and 88 per cent. of those employed 
underground.‘ 

Although European interests predominate in the ownership of 
collieries, an industry which is closely dependent on them, the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company, is wholly Indian. This vast enterprise did 
not actually begin manufacture until 1911, four years after the company 
was floated, but now, directed from Bombay, and with a managing 
staff mainly composed of Englishmen and Americans at its works 









1 In 1929 there were 347,000 workers employed in 95 jute mills, as against 
338,000 workers in 295 cotton mills. Cf. Report of the Royal Commission on Labour 
in India (Calcutta, 1931), pp. 7 and 8. 

2 Ibid., p. 8. 

3 Ibid., p. 7. 

* Ibid., p. 106. 
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at Jamshedpur, it is on such a scale as to need over 100 miles of railway 
lines working within its factories. 

Miscellaneous large-scale industries include paper, printing, brick 
and tile, cement, artificial silk, matches, tanning and leather works, 
rice and flour milling ; these have established and have maintained 
their position notwithstanding Western competition. 


Collective bargaining has only recently secured acceptance in 
India. Up to the time of the war associations of merchants had existed 
mainly to deal with matters of common interest in the commercial 
and trading field ; they had neither the wish nor the power to enter 
into matters affecting the internal working of industrial concerns®, and 
at this stage efforts to amalgamate European and Indian bodies met 
with no success. It was the situation arising in the war years that led 
to the employers’ recognition of the advisability of acting together 
in labour matters. Two of the most important employers’ organisa- 
tions led the way. In 1918 the Committee of the Indian Jute Mills 
Association made a recommendation (adopted by its members) 
that Khoraki (an allowance) should be paid to jute workers in respect 
of the short-time working necessitated by war conditions. The intro- 
duction of a 10-hour working day was accepted by the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association on the recommendation of their committee 
before it was enacted by legislation. Commenting on the action 
taken by these two great industries the Royal Commission on Labour 
has the following passage in its report 3: 

“Since then associations of employers have been compelled to 
devote considerable attention to the demands of employees for im- 
proved working conditions. This period coincides with the beginnings 
of trade unions in India, and the growth of trade unionism may be 
said to have been one of the factors in bringing home to associations 
of employers the need for common action, not only as regards working 
time and output, but also in respect of wages and other matters affect- 
ing the lives of their workers.” 


PROVINCIAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Commercial Associations 


In India, as elsewhere, commercial associations were primarily 
formed to deal with the regulation of a particular trade, to adjust 
disputes arising between merchants engaged in that trade and with 
the general object of promoting and protecting their interests and 
rights. 





1 Ibid., p. 62. 

2 A notable exception was in the jute industry, where—for 30 years before the 
war—the Indian Jute Mills Association had made it a practice to regulate hours 
in its members’ factories to meet variations in supply and demand. Cf. Report 
of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 316. 


% Ibid., p. 316. 
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Many such commercial associations—both European ! and Indian— 
exist in the various provinces of India ; the organisation and functions 
of these bodies can best be illustrated by giving a few representative 
instances. 

The oldest and most influential of these associations in Bombay 
is that of the Bombay Native Piece-Goods Merchants, formed in 
1881 to further and defend their interests. In 1899 the grain merchants 
of Bombay formed an association with a similar object. Both these 
bodies are wholly Indian. Other important commercial associations 
are those of the Calcutta Rice Merchants and the Exchange and 
Bullion Brokers ; there is moreover an Indian Produce Association. 
The Calcutta Hides and Skins Shippers’ Association, which dates 
from 1919, has a European membership. Madras, Karachi, Delhi, 
Rangoon and other commercial centres have their own associations ; 
these are generally composed either of Europeans or of Indians but 
some include both. 


Chambers of Commerce 


When merchants first felt the need of combining for a common 
purpose they chose Chambers of Commerce as the most suitable 
form of association ; these deal with the whole field of trade and 
commerce, and their influence on the economic and industrial life 
of the country is considerable. 

The Bengal Chamber of Commerce (which claims to represent the 
trade, commerce and industry of the Presidency *) was the first of 
these Chambers to come into existence in India: It was founded in 
Calcutta in 1833 by European merchants, bankers, shipowners, 
insurance companies, etc. ; it now consists of 240 members, for the 
most part European. The Bombay Chamber of Commerce was formed 
in 1836, in the same year as the Madras Chamber ; Burma has had a 
Chamber of Commerce since 1853 and Karachi from 1860. These 
bodies are the most important of those which are composed wholly 
or chiefly of European members. They are 17 in all and while in some 
cases they have a limited Indian membership their essential character 
remains European ; they are all affiliated to the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce of India and Ceylon. 

Indian merchants began to establish Chambers of Commerce in 
1887 ; in that year the Bengal National Chamber made a beginning 
in Calcutta and it has now a membership of 300. But it was not 
until 1907 that the Indian Merchants’ Chamber of Bombay was 
formed, when it at once commanded attention and laid the foundations 
of the power and influence it wields throughout India to-day. It was 
founded to secure organised action on all matters directly or in- 
directly relating to the interests of the Indian business community 





1 The term “ European ”’ is used in this connection as synonymous with “non- 
Indian”. 

2 Report of the Royal Commission on Indian Labour : Oral Evidence, Bengal, 
Vol. V, Part II, p. 280. 1932. 
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and to promote the objects of this community whether in internal 
or foreign trade, in the shipping and transport industries, manufacture, 
banking and insurance. Membership is open only to Indian firms 
and individual Indian merchants; in 19380 the total membership 
was 480. The affairs of the Chamber are conducted by a President, 
a Vice-President, and a Managing Committee of 31 members, with 
the aid of a Secretary. Seventeen leading commercial associations 
of Bombay are affiliated to the Chamber. In the first few years of 
its existence it was the practice of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
to indicate a policy to other chambers and associations when impor- 
tant commercial and industrial questions arose; when, later, the 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry were federated this 
duty was assumed by the Federation, but the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber still retains considerable influence with other bodies of 
similar character and aims. 

Among Indian Chambers of Commerce, of which there are now 
seventeen in all, the three following come next in order of importance : 
the Southern Indian Chamber at Madras, established in 1909, the 
Indian Chamber at Calcutta, founded in 1925, and the Burma-Indian 
Chamber at Rangoon, founded in the same year. These bodies are 
primarily provincial in their organisation and activities, but on matters 
of broad policy such as protection of Indian industries, currency and 
exchange they generally stand together. They are all now affiliated 
to the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry. 
Of late some Chambers of Commerce have agreed that no definite 


attitude on an important matter should be adopted without mutual 
consultation ; in particular this applies to questions which are to 
come under discussion at the annual Sessions of the International 
Labour Conference. 


Employers’ Organisations 


Organisations of manufacturers are few in comparison with com- 
mercial associations and chambers of commerce. The oldest and most 
important employers’ organisation is the Bombay Millowners’ Associ- 
ation, formed in 1875 by European and Indian millowners ; this 
owed its inception “to the serious attempts that were being made 
at that time to remove the import duties on yarn when the millowners 
realised the urgent need of a central organisation to guide the destinies 
and protect the interests of the infant industry”. In its broad_ 
outlines the activities of the Association may be grouped under the 
following five heads : collection and distribution of statistics concern- 
ing the Indian textile industry in general and the Bombay industry 
in particular ; registration of trade marks of its members ; concerted 
action by members on matters affecting general policy ; initiation 
of measures for the progressive development of the industry and 





* Report of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber (Bombay), 1930, p. 21. 
2 Cf. Written Statement by the Bombay Millowners’ Association, in Report 
of the Royal Commission on Indian Labour : Evidence, Vol. I, Part 1, p. 402. 1931. 
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reduction of production costs ; and, finally, protection of the industry’s 
interests by promoting, supporting or opposing all legislative and other 
measures by which the trade, commerce and manufactures of the 
members of the Association would be affected. At the time that the 
Association was formed the trade union movement did not exist 
in India. Later the Association on several occasions attempted to 
provide machinery for the settlement of disputes between its members 
and trade unions, but so far no practical scheme has been adopted. 

The affairs of the Association are in the hands of a President, a 
Vice-President and a Managing Committee of 20 members composed 
of Indians and Europeans.' The cordial relations existing between 
the European and Indian millowners have contributed to the lasting 
success of the Association, which has thriven ever since it was 
launched ; at the end of December 1931 the membership had reached 88. 
It is not affiliated either to the Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
India and Ceylon or to the Federation of Indian Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industry. 

In Ahmedabad, where the cotton-mill industry is wholly in Indian 
hands, the employers established an Association in 1891. The Ahmed- 
abad Millowners’ Association is second only in importance to that of 
the Bombay Millowners and its objects are similar. Its present 
membership is 67 and is entirely Indian. 

To Ahmedabad belongs the credit of being the only place where 
machinery has been set up for regulating relations between a group 
of employers and their workpeople. The local Labour Union was 
formed in 1918 after a strike, and in 1920 the Employers’ Association 
and the Labour Union agreed to initiate a system of conciliation. 
Under this system all disputes which cannot be settled between the 
workers themselves and the management of the mill concerned, or 
by the endeavours of the Association’s secretary to arrange matters 
amicably with the individual management in the light of a report 
received from the Labour Union, are referred to a Permanent Arbitra- 
tion Board consisting of one nominee of the Association and one of 
the Labour Union. If the arbitrators cannot reach agreement in a 
particular case it is referred to an umpire whose decision is binding. 
The Association claims that the conciliation machinery has improved 
the conditions of the workers and has been favourable to the develop- 
ment of harmonious relations between labour and capital in Ahmed- 
abad. 2 

The Delhi Factory Owners’ Association concerns itself with the 
interests of cotton manufacturers in the Punjab and Northern India, 
and the Baroda Millowners’ Association (founded in 1918) fulfils similar 
functions for the State of Baroda. Both of these organisations are 
affiliated to the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry ; their objects are similar to those of the Bombay and Ahmed- 
abad Associations. 





1 Ibid. (Cf. footnote! on page 4.) 
2 Cf. Written Evidence by the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association, in Report 
of the Royal Commission on Indian Labour : Evidence, Vol. I, Part 1, p. 265. 
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The Indian Jute Mills Association is the leading employers’ organ- 
isation in the jute-mill industry. The manufacturers founded it in 
1884, with headquarters at Calcutta. Its purpose was to encourage 
and secure united feeling and action, to protect its members against 
competition and to obtain the enactment of legislation which would 
be beneficial to the trade. It is affiliated to the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. In 1931 its total membership was 60, for the most part 
European. 

The East India Jute Association came into existence much later ; 
Indian jute manufacturers started it in 1928, with purposes in line 
with those of the Indian Jute Mills Association. Only Indian firms 
belong to it. 

The Indian Mining Association, which dates from 1894, and the 
Indian Mining Federation, formed in 1913, are the most important 
organisations connected with coal mining. Practically all the European 
and a few Indian coal concerns in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa are 
included in the membership of the Association, upon whose programme 
every legitimate means of protecting and fostering the interests of 
those engaged in the coal-mining industry finds a place. Indian 
capital in the coal-fields of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa is represented 
by the Indian Mining Federation. The Federation’s membership 
varies with the state of the coal trade ; in prosperous times it is about 
300, in depressed times — as in 1930 — it may fall to 100. } 

In 1881 plantation employers formed the Indian Tea Association ; 
this remains the most important organised body of the tea cultivators, 
representing 530,000 out of 628,000 acres in the north-east, or 84 per 
cent. of the area devoted to tea. The Association is predominantly 
European in its membership ® and is affiliated to the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce. A purely Indian association came into being in 1917 ; 
it is called the Indian Tea Planters’ Association and has its head- 
quarters in Jalpaigiri. To all intents and purposes it represents the 
whole body of Indian tea planters in Assam, the Dooars and Terai, 
cultivating an acreage of 25,000.* It is affiliated to the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry. 

Recently Indian shipping interests found a basis of organisation 
in the Indian National Steamship Owners’ Association, established 
at Bombay in 1929. It seeks to further the common good of the 
Indian shipowners by means of discussion and consideration of all 
questions affecting the Indian Mercantile Marine in order to facilitate 
good feeling and united action. This is also affiliated to the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry. 

Southern India has (in the Madras Presidency) some 22 cotton 
mills and various minor industries, such as oil mills, tanneries, etc. 
Certain large employers of labour formed the Employers’ Federation of 
Southern India in 1920, with the aim of promoting better feeling 





1 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India: Evidence, Vol. IV, 
Part 2, p. 251. 

2 Idem, Vol. VI, p. 243. 

3 Ibid., p. 315. 
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between employers and employees ; its aims also include the safe- 


guarding of employers against “ misguided and unfair action by em- 
ployees ”. 4 

According to written evidence submitted by this Federation to 
the Royal Commission on Indian Labour ®, all its members are Euro- 
pean, and “ generally speaking the large Indian employers of labour 
are either not in sympathy with the aims and objects of the Federation 
or are unwilling to incur the financial expenditure necessary.” 

In addition to the more important employers’ organisations 
referred to above there are a number of small local associations of 
manufacturers of matches, glass, cement, lac, etc., scattered all over 
India, which do not seem to call for detailed treatment here. 


CENTRAL ORGANISATIONS 


The Associated Chambers of Commerce of India and Ceylon 


Until 1905 no step was taken to form central organisations, 
which might state authoritatively the considered views of the 
commercial and industrial communities on questions of vital 
importance to them. The “European ”* Chambers of Commerce, 
at a Conference held in Delhi in that year, were the first to realise 
the need for concerted action, and fifteen years later, in 1920 (again 
at a Delhi Conference), the decision was taken to constitute the 
organisation known as the ‘ Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
India and Ceylon”. While its main object is the promotion and pro- 
tection of the trade, commerce and industries of India and Ceylon, 
the principal work carried on is the organising of an annual meeting 
of its members for the discussion of commercial and industria] questions 
and the adoption of resolutions. The Articles of Association provide 
for the election of a chamber which nominates the President for the 
year ; the annual meeting appoints the Secretary. These two officers 
do all the executive work ; there is no managing committee. 

The 17 ‘* European ’’ Chambers of Commerce constitute the Asso- 
ciated Chambers and the membership strength of the central body 
is the aggregate membership of the individual organisations. 


The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry 


The Indian commercial community had also recognised as early 
as 1913 that a central organisation was needed through which Indian 
industrialists and business men could make their views known. From 
that date a considerable strengthening of Indian commercial organisa- 





1 Cf. C. W. E. Corton, I.C.S. : Handbook of Commercial Information for India, 
p. 44. Second Edition. Calcutta, 1924. 

2 Report of the Royal Commission : Evidence, Vol. VII, Part 1, p. 204. 

3 The so-called ‘‘ European’? Chambers of Commerce are those having the 
majority of their membership non-Indian. 
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tions was effected, and in 1915, when the first Indian Commercial 
Congress was held in Bombay, it was resolved to establish the Asso- 
ciated Chambers of Commerce and Industry, with strictly Indian 
membership.1 For some years the organisation languished for lack 
of support, and it was decided in January 1927, at the fourth 
Indian Commercial Congress, held in Calcutta, to form a Federa- 
tion of Indian Chambers of Commerce ; in order to make it clear 
that industry also was represented, the name was changed the next 
year to the “Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry ”’. 

The principal objects for which the Federation was established 
are to promote Indian business in both internal and foreign trade, 
transport, industry, finance and all other economic interests, to 
secure organised action, direct or indirect, in regard to these activities, 
to take all necessary steps for promoting, supporting or opposing 
legislation affecting them, and in general to endeavour to secure 
the prosperity of the business community at home and the interest 
and well-being of the Indian business communities abroad. 

The members are divided into two classes: ordinary members 
and honorary or corresponding members. Ordinary membership 
is open to any chamber of commerce, or commercial or industrial 
association, having on its roll not less than 25 members, provided that 
should such a body have less than this number of members the Execu- 
tive Committee, being satisfied that a substantial portion of them are 
incorporated companies engaged in trade or in industry, may admit 
the organisation in question. The Executive Committee has power 
to elect as honorary members merchants or mercantile firms in any 
part of India, members of the Central or Provincial Legislature, or 
any individual whose admission, in their opinion, is likely to promote 
the interests of the Federation. The Executive Committee may also 
appoint foreign and colonial chambers of commerce as corresponding 
members. ? 


Proposal to form an All-India Federation of 
Employers’ Associations 


The fact that the Indian delegation to the International Labour 
Conference included an employers’ representative, appointed by 
the Government, first caused the question of an All-India Federation 
of Employers’ Organisations to be raised. 

The Bombay Millowners’ Association * led the way in the matter 
in 1921 and took it up again in 1925. At that time some of the ‘* Euro- 
pean’ chambers of commerce were interested in the project, while 
others were not; on the other side the Indian Merchants’ Chamber 





1 Indian Year Book, 1931, p. 761. 

2 Cf. Proceedings of the Second Annual Meeting of the Federation, pp. vui—x1. 
Calcutta, 1929. 

3 It will be remembered that this Association has a mixed membership (Indian 
and non-Indian). 
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(Bombay) was in favour of it. On each occasion, for a variety of 
reasons, little progress was made. 

In 1929 the Bombay Millowners’ Association communicated with 
all the leading organisations in India which might be expected to be 
interested to urge that the necessity for an All-India organisation 
was even greater than four years earlier. Since legislation deriving 
from International Labour Conventions affected labour and industry 
as a whole, it was the opinion of the Association that employers 
in India should be in a position to speak with authority and with one 
voice ; also that in the absence of such a Federation as the Associ- 
ation proposed the true interests of the country and the employers had 
already suffered. It was submitted that the principal duties of this 
national body would be: (1) to nominate delegates and advisers to 
represent the employers of India at the International Labour Con- 
ference ; (2) to study subjects on the Conference agenda with a view 
to making suggestions ; (3) to take all necessary steps for supporting 
or opposing Recommendations or Draft Conventions of the Con- 
ference ; (4) to secure organised and concerted action on the subjects 
involving the interests of members ; (5) to take all possible steps to 
establish harmonious relations between labour and capital. The 
suggestion that the Associated Chambers of Commerce or their mem- 
ber bodies should join the Federation did not win the approval of the 
majority of the “ European ’”’ chambers of commerce. 

The Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association also opposed the project. 
Their position was that the Federation of Indian Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industry (formed in 1927) had already been working on 
the lines suggested by the Bombay Millowners’ Association and that 
this body should be the organisation to deal with questions concerning 
employers |; they could not admit that there was any need for a 
separate organisation and did not contemplate joining it if it were 
formed.” In these circumstances the scheme was abandoned for the 
time being. 

It will readily be understood that any plan to form a Federation 
for the purposes enumerated above would be faced with the difficulty 
that most of the organisations which were asked to join were not 
exclusively employers’ associations, either in their aims or in their 
constitution. But the failure of the proposal may well have been 
due to other causes, if not to one in particular; for amongst the 
purely employers’ organisations, with the exception of the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association and the Indian Jute Mills Association, Indians 
and non-Indians are separately organised, and this in itself would 
have presented a serious problem so soon as the proposed Federation 
had to consider the nomination of an employers’ delegate to the 





1 It may be recalled that the membership of the Federation includes such 
associations of large employers of labour as the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association 
itself, the Delhi Factory Owners’ Association, the Indian Mining Federation, the 
East India Jute Association, the India Match Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Indian National Steamship Owners’ Association, the Indian Tea Planters’ Associ- 
ation, etc. 

2 Report of the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association, 1930-1931, pp. 112, 122-126. 
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International. Labour Conference. Moreover, while the Bombay 
Association includes both Indians and non-Indians in its membership, 
it is not affiliated to any central organisation, either Indian or 


*« European ”’. ! 


RELATIONS WITH INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 


The Indian National Committee of the International Chamber of Commerce 


Economic and financial questions which are unrelated to labour 
are dealt with by the International Chamber of Commerce, founded 
in Paris in 1920. The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry early realised that it was desirable for the Indian com- 
mercial community to collaborate actively with this institution, and 
in 1927, the year the Federation was established, it enrolled itself 
as an organising member of the International Chamber. It was soon 
recognised that an Indian National Committee was needed if collabora- 
tion with the International Chamber was to be close and useful, and 
that this alone would entitle the Indian commercial community 
to rights and privileges similar to those enjoyed by other national 
committees. In December 1928 the initiative was taken by the 
Federation in the form of a resolution setting up the Indian 
National Committee, the existing members of the Federation being 
associated with the Federation itself as the organising members 
of the Committee; the Committee’s purposes are to participate 
in the promotion of the objects of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, which are described as follows: (1) to facilitate the 
commercial intercourse of countries, (2) to secure harmony of 
action on all international questions affecting finance, industry and 
commerce, and (3) to encourage progress and to promote peace and 
cordial relations among countries and their citizens by the co-opera- 
tion of business men and organisations devoted to the development 
of commerce and industry. * 

Members are divided into two categories: organising members 
and associate members. Organising membership is open to national 





1 Since this article was written the President of the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce has issued a statement to the Press announcing the establish- 
ment of a central organisation for industrial employers in India, called the All- 
India Organisation of Industrial Employers, with headquarters at Bombay. A 
number of influential employers of labour (both individuals and joint-stock com- 
panies) are stated to have already joined the new Organisation. Its aims, according 
to the Articles of Association, are to promote and protect the industrial develop- 
ment of India, and to secure the proper representation of the interests of its mem- 
bers in the Indian provincial and central or federal legislatures as well as in the 
International Labour Conference, the International Chamber of Commerce and 
other such conferences and committees bearing on trade, commerce, or industry. 
The Organisation also intends to take all steps which may be necessary for promot- 
ing, supporting, or opposing legislation or other measures affecting or likely to 
affect, directly or indirectly, industries in general or particular industries. 

2 INDIAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF ComM- 
MERCE: Constitution, p. 1. 
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and local financial, industrial, commercial and shipping organisations 
of a representative character and not conducted for individual profit 
or partisan purposes. Associate membership is open to individuals, 
firms and corporations engaged in business activities provided that 
they are already members of organisations eligible for membership 
of the International Chamber of Commerce. Decisions regarding 
qualifications for membership are within the discretion of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Indian National Committee. The present 
membership of the Indian National Committee is 36 organising mem- 
bers and 19 commercial firms as associate members, all of them Indian. 
Under the rules and regulations membership is also open to ‘“ Euro- 
pean” bodies in India. The Committee nominates three members 
to the Council of the International Chamber of Commerce. 

A few years after the Indian National Committee was set up the 
‘** European” Chambers of Commerce took into serious consideration 
the advisability of co-operating, through the Committee, with Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and commercial associations on matters 
relating to the International Chamber. The President of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce of India and Ceylon approached 
the President of the Indian National Committee by letter, asking 
whether the Associated Chambers could have a voice on the Indian 
National Committee equal to that of the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry if they shared donations, sub- 
scriptions and incidental expenses with the Federation. 

In reply it was pointed out (a) that it was only as being one of the 
Committee’s original organising members that the Federation had 
a part in it, and (d) that in the opinion of the President of the Commit- 
tee it was not possible to consider a division of its membership between 
national members (Indian commercial bodies) and those not Indian 
by nationality, giving equal voting power to each. He knew of no 
other national committee which had adopted such a system, but 
pointed out that it was open to the Associated Chambers to apply 
for membership of the Committee on the same terms as any other 
commercial body.! Since this correspondence neither the Associated 
Chambers nor any of its constituent members have taken steps to 
join the Indian National Committee under its ordinary rules and 
regulations. 


The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry and the 
International Organisation of Industrial Employers 


At the very outset of the Federation’s career its leaders realised 
the advantage of keeping in close touch with institutions dealing 
with labour or with industrial and economic problems of an inter- 
national character. The International Organisation of Industrial 
Employers, which was founded in 1920 (with offices at Brussels) for the 





1 Cf. INDIAN National CoMMITTEE : Report of the Proceedings of the Executive 
Committee for the Year 1930, pp. 22-23. Calcutta, 1931. 
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express purpose of considering all questions that come before the 
International Labour Conference, is made up of leading employers 
from various countries. In 1928, only a year after the Federation 
was formed, it was admitted to membership of this international 
body, being recognised for this purpose as the representative Indian 
employers’ organisation. The Federation nominates a member of the 
Executive of the International Federation. 


RELATIONS WITH THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


The employers of India were officially represented at the First 
Session of the International Labour Conference, held at Washington 
in 1919, and at every Session since there has been an employers’ 
delegate from India. In the early years, before each annual Session 
of the Conference, the leading ‘‘ European”? Chambers of Commerce 
were invariably invited to submit to the Government of India names 
of representatives who might be nominated to serve as employers’ 
delegates on the Indian delegation; the Government based their 
action on the ground that employers’ organisations as such were 
representative only of particular districts or provinces.’ Thus, with 
the exception of 1921 (the Third Session of the Conference), when the 
employers’ delegate was of Indian nationality, from 1919 to 1926 
the employers of India were represented by British business men nom- 
inated at the suggestion of prominent ‘ European ’’ Chambers of Com- 
merce. While this position was not satisfactory to the Indian employers’ 
organisations they raised no serious objections during these years. 
The only protest seems to have been made by the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber of Bombay in 1923. * 

In the meantime, from 1920 onwards, as a result of political 
unrest, the Nationalist movement in India was assuming a more 
pronounced form, and was too widespread for the Indian commercial 
and industrial community to remain unaffected by it. In 1928 the 
presidential address at the second annual meeting of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry contains this sentence : 
“ Indian commerce and industry are intimately associated with, and 
are indeed an integral part of, the National movement, growing 
with its growth and strengthening with its strength.” * This is 
evidence that the Indian commercial and industrial community was 
becoming increasingly keen to claim its rights and privileges. 

In 1926, when the Government disregarded the opinions of the 
Indian commercial and industrial community, and followed the sug- 
gestion of leading ‘“‘ European’? Chambers of Commerce in appointing 
an Englishman—Ex-President of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
(a “* European ’’ Chamber)—as employers’ representative on the Indian 





1 Cf. Bulletin of Indian Industries and Labour, No. 4, p. 37. Calcutta, 1921. 

2 Report of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber for the Year 1923, p. 608. 

3 Proceedings of the Second Annual Meeting of the Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce, held at Calcutta, December 1928, p. 4. 
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delegation to the Eighth and Ninth Sessions! of the Conference 
held that year, Indian commercial and industrial bodies protested 
vehemently against this appointment, for the fifth year in succession, 
of a “ non-national ”’ as representative of the employers of India. 

For the first time since 1921 an Indian by nationality was nom- 
inated by the Government as employers’ delegate for the 1927 Session ; 
the appointment was made on the recommendation of leading Indian 
Chambers of Commerce, and at each of the following Sessions the 
Government has appointed an Indian to serve as delegate for the 
employers, although on two occasions a non-Indian was sent as one 
of the technical advisers. On each occasion Indian commercial associ- 
ations protested against the appointment of advisers who were not 
Indian by nationality. 

Increasing interest in the activities of the International Labour 
Organisation has been shown by Indian employers’ organisations 
since the Government has virtually recognised the claims of the 
Indian commercial and industrial community to be represented at the 
annual Sessions of the Conference by Indian nationals only. At the 
Eleventh Session in 1928 the Indian employers’ delegate, referring 
to the fact that the advisers as well as the official representative 
were Indians, said that he looked forward “ with every confidence 
to an era of fruitful co-operation between Indian employers and the 
International Labour Office’. ? Undoubtedly the formation of the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry in 1927 
has enabled the Indian commercial and industrial community to 
formulate views and opinions on questions which are to come before 
the Conference and has led them to adopt definite policies on these 
questions ; indeed, during the last few years the Indian employers’ 
delegates have taken an active part both in the plenary meetings of 
the Conference and on its committees. 

While they have been in a position to manifest their growing 
interest in the activities of the International Labour Office they have 
availed themselves of opportunities of drawing the attention of the 
Conference to special conditions obtaining in India. In fact, from the 
speeches of Indian employers’ delegates at successive Sessions of 
the Conference and their handling of certain points in the discussions 
the outline of a programme emerges. 

In 1931 the Indian employers’ conviction that the interests of 
oversea countries are apt to be overlooked by the International 
Labour Office was restated in vigorous terms by the representative 
of the employers at the Fifteenth Session. His argument was that 
Asiatic countries, in particular, were beginning to feel that so little 
allowance was made for their point of view that it amounted to their 
being denied their rightful share in the responsibility for Conference 
decisions. He said that his experience at the Conference made him 
feel that the Organisation concentrated on European problems and 





1 A special Maritime Session followed the annual Session of the General Con- 
ference in 1926. 

2 Proceedings of the International Labour Conference, Eleventh Session, 1928, 
Vol. I, p. 179. 
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was governed by European views. He thought it extremely undesirable 
that there should be room for an impression that Asiatic countries 
were rushed into accepting decisions. * 

In regard to labour legislation in India the employers’ delegates, 
while expressing their sympathy with the aims of progressive social 
and industrial legislation, have laid special stress on the industrial 
backwardness of India and the consequent necessity of avoiding 
a too rapid introduction of advanced legislation which might put 
India in an unfavourable position for meeting foreign competition. 
At the Fifteenth Session the employers’ delegate suggested that the 
record of India in respect of ratifications might be considered to be 
somewhat in advance of her actual requirements. * 

The Indian employers have every year referred to the question 
of labour conditions in the Indian States and the application in those 
States of Labour Conventions ratified by India. * The Indian employers 
maintain that in British India they have to face the rivalry of industries 
in the Indian States, which are carried on without any of the restric- 
tions to which industry is subjected in British India as a result of 
ratification of International Labour Conventions. The Indian em- 
ployers in British India therefore urge that the Government of India 
should devise machinery which would make it possible to bring the 
Indian States into line with British India in regard to International 
Labour Conventions. The reply of the Government has always been 
that on account of practical difficulties, coupled with constitutional 
difficulties even more important, they are not in a position to force 
the Indian States to ratify the Conventions. * 

The employers point out on the other hand that in India there is 
a vast and promising field for the work of the International Labour 
Organisation ; they have emphasised the necessity of having repre- 
sentatives of the Organisation stationed in such important industrial 
and commercial centres as Bombay and Calcutta, for they consider 
that the provision of one correspondent’s office only, and that in 
Delhi, is insufficient. The employers’ delegates have also repeatedly 
drawn attention to the desirability of increasing the number of 
Indians on the staff of the International Labour Office. 

Further, the Indian employers’ delegates to the International Labour 
Conference have become convinced that an office to represent the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry should 
be set up either in Geneva or in Paris. Such an office should be run 
by an Indian, who would devote his whole time to this work; he 
would keep in constant touch with International Labour Office activi- 
ties, and would also be called upon to assist. the Indian employers’ 





1 Idem, Fifteenth Session, 1931, Vol. I, p. 163. 

2 Ibid., p. 161. 

3 Cf. P. P. Prtuar: India and the International Labour Organisation, pp. 107- 
173. Patna, 1931. 

* The Indian States comprise nearly one-third of India. They are ruled by 
Indian Princes and their internal administration, legislative as well as executive, 
is autonomous. The British Government is pledged not to interfere in their internal 
administration in normal circumstances. 
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delegates at the annual Sessions of the Labour Conference. It has been 
pointed out that this representative of the Federation could be charged 
with the duty of attending the meetings of the International Organisa- 
tion of Industrial Employers and might be something in the nature 
of an Indian Commissioner to the International Chamber of Commerce 
in Paris. 

Proposals to this effect have repeatedly been made to the Federa- 
tion, but it has been so entirely absorbed in constitutional problems 
of fundamental importance that it has not been able to take action 
in regard to the scheme. It is, however, not unreasonable to expect 
that given propitious circumstances the permanent employers’ delega- 
tion contemplated will be established either in Geneva or in Paris. 


Since India is still in the comparatively early stages of industrial 
development and from the outset has had to encounter severe competi- 
tion from the industrially advanced countries, Indian employers 
are naturally apprehensive of embarking on policies which, in their 
view, might seriously hamper India’s own industrial progress. At 
the same time they have fully realised the necessity of adopting such 
measures as would raise the well-being of Indian workers to a satisfac- 
tory level. 

A policy for the improvement of the conditions of the workers 
was laid down in the following resolution passed at the fourth annual 
meeting of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Indus- 
try held at Delhi in April 1931 : 


“While fully recognising that, without adequate protection, 
patronage and co-operation of the State to withstand competition 
from foreign countries, it is not possible to bring in India conditions 
which will improve to a satisfactory standard the well-being of all 
workers, the Federation calls upon its member bodies to make strenu- 
ous efforts to bring about such improvements in wages, in hours of 
labour and conditions of work—agricultural, industrial, commercial 
and others—as is possible under the existing unsatisfactory condi- 
tions in respect of protection, tariffs and exchange and currency 
policy of the State.” 4 


The Work of the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Authorities in Germany in 1931 


The Reichsarbeitsblatt? has recently published statistics showing 
the work of the conciliation and arbitration authorities in 1931 in 
comparison with previous years. These statistics have a special interest 
in view of the effects of the depression, and are summarised below. 





1 Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the Federation, Delhi, 1931, 
p. 166. 
2 No. 31, Part II, pp. 465 et seq. 
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The following table gives details of the number of disputes settled 
by the conciliation procedure. 





Number of disputes settled by : 





Conciliation 
committees 


Permanent Special 
conciliators conciliators 





16,480 1,785 310 


12,360 912 146 


4,653 322 68 





7,548 108 





6,683 74 


3,760 39 





6,330 111 





| 

7,792 520 124 
| | 
| 


| 
| 





It is interesting to see that the number of disputes settled in 1931 
showed a considerable increase over the figure for the previous year. 
This increase was relatively greatest for proceedings conducted by the 
permanent conciliators and by the conciliators appointed by the 
Federal Minister of Labour for special cases. The average for the years 
1927-1929 was almost reached. 

Most of the proceedings concerned the conditions of employment 
of manual workers, although the proportion of cases concerning salaried 
employees has increased slowly in the last few years. 





Percentage of cases concerning : 





Authority 
Workers 


Workers Employees and employees 





Conciliation committees of 7.6 0.9 
Permanent conciliators ‘ 0.9 


Special conciliators 





Total : 1931 81.7 


1930 $1.6 





1929 83.9 

















Three-fourths of the proceedings before the conciliation com- 
mittees were instituted at the request of the workers, whereas for the 
cases submitted to the permanent and special conciliators the initiative 
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came from the employers almost as often as from the workers. The 
following table shows that the proportion of requests by the workers 


has fallen in the last few years, while that of requests by the employers 
has risen. 








Percentage of cases of conciliation initiated by: 





Authority E | 
?mployers ine 

Employers Workers and ae 

workers ee 





Conciliation committees . 2.0 
Permanent conciliators 


Special conciliators 





Total : 1931 


1930 ‘ 74.1 








1929 84.4 


ae le | 














Among the subjects of disputes, wages hold the first place. In 
nearly two-thirds of the cases (61.5 per cent.) they were the only 
object of the proceedings. Since in a large number of cases the question 
of wages accompanied questions relating to the regulation of hours 
of work (3.9 per cent.) or other questions concerning conditions of 
work (20.4 per cent.), it follows that nearly nine-tenths of the disputes 


were at least partly concerned with wage regulation. The following 
table gives details on this point. 


| 
| 


4 
it 
f 





Percentage of cases of conciliation for specified subjects of dispute 





Mixed disputes 


Bett tit ae y Soae eA 





Authority 
. Hours ! Other tee 
of conditions Wages — . _—_ 
work of work All other other 
conditions?! | conditions*® 





| 
| 
| 





Conciliation 
committees 3.2 

Permanent con- | 
ciliators 


Special concili- 
ators 








Total : 1931 
1930 


1929 





























1 Not hours of work. * Not wages. 
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After disputes concerning wages, the most numerous cases are 
those implying a general modification of a collective agreement. As a 
rule, wages, hours of work, and all other conditions of work are involved 
in these disputes. While the proportion of cases of general modification 
has fallen by about one-third as compared with the previous year, 
nd the proportion of disputes concerning wages alone has shown a relative 
n increase, perhaps as a result of the general economic situation. 
rel The official statistics distinguish for the first time between disputes 
concerning collective agreements in the strict sense and disputes 
concerning works agreements. 


























Disputes POCA 
| Authority Collective agreements Works agreements 
bf | Number Per cent. Number Per cent. 

| 

| Conciliation committees 5,867 92.7 463 7.3 

| Permanent conciliators 450 98.5 7 1.5 

Sn Special conciliators 111 100.0 — —_ 

Total : 1931 6,428 93.2 470 cad 6.8 























It follows from these figures that disputes concerning works agree- 
ments do not even amount to 7 per cent. of the total. 

The following table gives details of the manner in which concili- 
ation proceedings were terminated in 1931. 




















Percentage of cases where proceedings were terminated : 
a Before or During the discussions before the conciliation court 
a Authority during the pre- 
liminary pro- 
es, cedure, or Total By By arbitra- In — 
rs, | otherwise = agreement | tion award = 
ther way 
tions 
ac. x Conciliation com- 
mittees 29.5 70.5 9.4 55.7 5.4 
. Permanent con- 
ciliators 22.5 775 10.5 63.5 3.5 
3.0 . on 
Special _concili- 
ators 11.7 88.3 11.7 73.9 2.7 
3.4 
at Total : 1931 28.8 71.2 9.5 56.5 5.2 
4 | 
1930 29.9 70.1 9.1 52.4 8.6 
8 
1929 28.2 71.8 9.1 55.2 7.5 
Lo 
































Thus nearly three-fourths of the disputes (71.2 per cent.) were 
settled in the course of the proceedings before the conciliation 
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court. + The remainder, about 28 per cent., were settled either before 
or during the preliminary procedure, or in some other way. 

Of the disputes settled after the constitution of a conciliation 
court, about 13 per cent. were settled by an agreement between the 
parties and about 80 per cent. by an arbitration award. If these figures 
are compared with the whole number of proceedings instituted, it is 
found that more than half the total (56.5 per cent.) ended in an arbi- 
tration award, as against a proportion of only 52.4 per cent. in 1930. 
The explanation of this appreciable increase is perhaps that disputes 
have been intensified by the economic depression. 


















Percentage of cases settled before the conciliation court : 





Authority 


By agreement 


By arbitration 
award 






In some other 
way 











Conciliation committees 


Permanent conciliators 





Special conciliators 





Total : 








1931 


1930 


1929 


13.3 


79.0 


81.9 


83.7 












7.7 


4.5 


3.0 





















7.3 





12.2 





10.4 








The majority (58.9 per cent.) of the arbitration awards were rejected 


by the parties. In spite of this, the tendency of the parties to accept 
arbitration awards shows an increase over the previous year, also, 
presumably, under the influence of the economic situation. 





Authority 


Percentage of cases in which - 





The award was 


The award was 


Acceptance was 











accepted | rejected not necessary 
Conciliation committees 38.0 | 58.4 3.6 
Permanent conciliators 34.1 62.8 3.1 
30.5 69.5 oo 


Special conciliators 





Total: 1931 





1930 


1929 











37.6 
26.8 


30.6 





58.9 


63.7 






























J The conciliation court.consists of the chairman of the conciliation committee 
for the area concerned, or the conciliator, and assessors representative of employers 
and of workers. 
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In the majority of cases the award was rejected by the employers. 
It is found, however, that in the last few years there has béen a steady 
fall in the proportion of rejections by the employers, and an increase 
in rejections by the workers. 








| Percentage of cases in which the award was rejected : 
| 
| 


Authority a 


By the employers By the workers By ~— 








Conciliation committees 
Permanent conciliators 


Special conciliators 








Total: 1931 





1930 





1929 














In all, 1,830 claims for an award to be declared binding were sub- 
mitted to the permanent conciliators or to the Federal Minister of 


Labour. 





Percentage of cases in which the claim for an award 
to be declared binding was made by : 


Authority 





. ’ Employers Conciliation 
Employers Workers and workers | authorities 








Permanent conciliators 


Federal Minister of Labour 





Total: 1931 
1930 


1929 























Thus about two-thirds of ‘the claims came from the workers. It is 
interesting to note the reduction in the proportion of claims made 
by the, workers and the increase in claims made by the employers. 

The proceedings for a declaration that an award is binding ended 
in nearly 50 per cent. of the cases by an agreement between the parties, 
either during the discussion before the authorities (826 cases) or other- 
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wise (69 cases). In 100 cases (5.5 per cent.) the claim was withdrawn. 
In 810 cases (16.9 per cent.) the declaration was refused, and 
in 525 cases (28.7 per cent.) the award was declared binding. 





Percentage of cases in which the procedure ended 
as follows : 


Authority 





Permanent conciliators 


Federal Minister of Labour 





Claim 


withdrawn | 


Agreement 


reached 


Award 
declared 
binding 


Declaration 
refu 





6.0 


1.8 


26.3 


45.5 





16.3 


21.9 





16.9 


Total: 1931 5.5 
1930 


1929 























Results of the Austrian Agricultural Census 


of 1930. 


An agricultural census was held in Austria on 14 June 1930, of 
which the results have now appeared, and include data of interest 
in connection with labour questions. 1 Some comparisons are possible 
with the last preceding agricultural census, that of 18 January 1902. 
Allowance must, however, be made for the length of time which has 
elapsed, the intervention of the war, and also for the fact that the 
1902 census was taken in January and the 1930 census in June. 


NuMBER OF AGRICULTURAL ENTERPRISES 


The number of agricultural and forestry enterprises, omitting 
dwarf enterprises of less than 2 hectares in extent, has increased 
from 277,866 in 1902 to 286,166 in 1930 *, or by 8,300. The increase 
has been almost exclusively in enterprises of from 2 to 10 hectares, 


a 


Sais 





Landwirtschaftliche Betriebszdéhlung 
Gesamiergebnisse fiir Osterreich. 


1 AusTRIA. BuNDESAMT FUR STATISTIK : 
in der Republik Osterreich vom 14. Juni 1930 : 
Vienna, 1932. 

L. Oserascuer: “ QOsterreich: Die Ergebnisse der landwirtschaftlichen Be- 
triebszihlung 1930”’, in Wirtschaftsdienst, 18 Nov. 1932, XVII. Jhrg., Heft 46. 

2 In all comparisons quoted between the two censuses, the area of pre-war 
territory used as a basis is identical with the Semnere area of post-war territory, 
omitting Burgenland. 
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while enterprises of from 10 to 100 hectares have decreased in number. 
In other words, small peasant property has gained on large peasant 
property, which has probably suffered by undue subdivision on 
inheritance. The movement, however, has not been uniform for the 
whole of Austria. In hilly districts the smallest type of peasant prop- 
erty appears to have been unable to maintain itself adequately. 
It is noticeable that population has also migrated from the hilly 
districts. 


Number of Enterprises using Paid Help 


From all enterprises, agricultural and forestry together, recorded 
in 1930, namely, 433,360, a few (2,040) may be subtracted as being 
merely subsidiary to other undertakings and not giving rise to a 
whole-time occupation for any person. Of the remainder, 4,868 are 
worked by one person only, 233,440 by one person with the help of 
his family, 141,710 by one person, his family, and paid help, and 
7,700 by paid workers only. In all, only 34.5 per cent. of all enter- 
prises use some paid help. 


COMPOSITION OF THE AGRICULTURAL POPULATION 


The composition of the agricultural population is as follows. The 
total population occupied in agricultural and forestry numbers 
1,718,077, of whom nearly one-half, namely, 837,703, are women or 
girls. Out of this total 50,529 persons (13,494 women or girls) are 
engaged in forestry ; 1,395,100 persons, or 81.2 per cent., are per- 
manently engaged, while 322,977 persons, or 18.8 per cent., are 
temporarily engaged. 

As might be expected from the figures quoted in reference to the 
number and size of enterprises, the great preponderance of the agri- 
cultural populations are working farmers or members of farmers’ 
families. The figures are as follows : 480,424 (including 182,547 women), 
or 28 per cent., are heads of enterprises ; further, 780,808 (517,848 
women), or 45.4 per cent., are members of farmers’ families, of whom 
633,415 (444,391 women) are permanently engaged in agriculture ; 
together, heads of enterprises and members of their families assisting 
them make up 73.4 per cent. of the total agricultural population, or 
nearly three-quarters. Paid workers constitute only just over one- 
quarter, namely, 456,845 persons (187,308 women). The composition 
of the whole group of paid workers itself shows that the two most 
important groups are farm servants, 248,988 persons (118,649 women), 
or 54.5 per cent., and day workers, 122,165 persons (44,372 women), 
or 26.8 per cent. There are 41,484 seasonal workers, of whom 19,389 
are aliens. 

Comparisons are possible with the census of 1902 for the agri- 
cultural population only, without forestry workers. This population, 
which numbered 1,391,651 persons in 1902 and 1,418,793 persons 
in 1980, shows a total net increase of 27,142 persons, which is entirely 
due to an increase of 131,389 persons in the two groups, taken to- 
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gether, of heads of enterprises and members of their families assisting 
them ; these together have risen from 1,013,687 persons in 1902 to 
1,145,076 persons in 1930. Simultaneously the number of hired 
workers ! has decreased by 104,247 persons, that is, from 377,964 
persons in 1902 to 273,717 persons in 1930. This decrease, it is inter- 
esting to note, includes almost a halving of the number of hired 
salaried employees, who number only 6,286 in 1930 as against 11,607 
in 1902, in spite of the fact that large estates over 100 hectares, which 
would presumably require their services, have increased by 261, 
from 5,554 to 5,815. It would certainly appear that the shrinkage 
in the group of hired salaried employees is due to the depression. 

In general, the marked tendency (presumably mostly since the 
war) for members of farmers’ families to stay on the family farm, 
thus greatly diminishing the number of jobs available for paid workers, 
is comparable to the same tendency which was noted when the results 
of the German agricultural census of 1925 were examined.” The 
official commentary on the census draws attention to the possible 
effects of the abolition of conscription, which, it is stated, formerly 
caused many peasants’ sons to be absent for years together from 
their farm homes. 


WomMEN AND CHILDREN 


The number of women engaged in agriculture has remained con- 
siderable, namely 837,703, or 48.8 per cent. of the total agricultural 
and forestry population of 1,718,077. This may be contrasted with 
the proportion of women engaged in non-agricultural occupations, 
which is 30 per cent. only of the non-agricultural occupied population. 
Of women engaged in agriculture, 135,547 are recorded as heads of 
enterprises, 517,848 as members of farmers’ families, and 187,308 
as paid workers. These figures constitute 27.6, 66.3 and 41.0 per cent. 
of their respective groups, both sexes. Thus, for every 3 men paid 
workers in agriculture there were 2 women paid workers. 

The number of children under 14 years of age occupied in agri- 
culture and forestry is 74,567, of whom 36,786 are girls. They are 
distributed as follows : 5,667 (2,899 girls) are working permanently, 
and 65,498 (32,565 girls) are working temporarily, on the farms of 
relatives ; 2,789 (1,092 girls) are working permanently, 561 (215 
girls) temporarily, and 52 (15 girls) in seasonal work, for wages. 
Of all children under 14 occupied, 511 are occupied in forestry 
enterprises. The official commentary to the report states: “ It is 
to be noted that, in the course of the statistical calculations, the 
observation was made that the number of occupied children was 
frequently given as far too low, so that the aggregate figure quoted 
for child labour in agriculture can scarcely be considered to bring 
out fully the importance of child labour in agriculture. ” 





+ Omitting paid workers in temporary employment. The records of the 1902 
census do not admit of a comparison. 

2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XXVI, No. 10, 4 June 1928. 
p. 351. 
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VocaATIONAL TRAINING OF THE PEASANT POPULATION 


One of the most interesting of the points included in the census 
records relates to the vocational training of the peasant and land- 
holding population, figures which show how few among those respon- 
sible for carrying on an agricultural enterprise have received system- 
atic instruction in their life work. Of 1,261,232 heads of enterprises 
and members of their families assisting them, 37,024 persons, or only 
between 2 and 3 per cent., working on 25,664 enterprises ', or about 
8 per cent. of all enterprises *, have received some type of vocational 
training, as follows : 986 persons, working on 829 enterprises, have 
received the most advanced university type of vocational education ; 
1,838 persons, working on 1,504 enterprises, have attended a middle- 
grade, 9,514 persons, working on 7,151 enterprises, a lower-grade, 
and 24,691 persons, working on 18,000 enterprises, a continuation, 
agricultural school. There are unfortunately no figures as to any 
training received by wage-paid workers. 


Use oF MACHINERY 


While motor-drawn transport and motor-drawn machinery is 
very little developed, in some directions much progress has been 
made in mechanisation. Power up to 313,379 h.p. is now developed 
from 84,166 motors, of which 50,384 are electrical. Comparison is 
possible with the 1902 census in respect of machines used, and shows 
the great progress which has been made. Of 433,360 existing agri- 
cultural and forestry enterprises, 291,769, or 67.3 per cent., now have 
one or more machines. The total number of six typical machines 
(threshing machines, chaff cutters, grinding mills, seed drillers, mowing 
machines, milk separators) has trebled, from 216,011 in 1902 to 611,697 
in 1930. Particularly noticeable is the increase from 5,926 to 127,853 
milk separators and from 1,483 to 23,676 mowing machines. Machinery 
is used even on some of the smallest enterprises. 

The answers on the census schedules did not permit of any trust- 
worthy records being established as to the number of days in the year 
worked by various groups of the agricultural population other than 
heads of enterprises or full-time paid employees ; this is much to be 
regretted, as it would have been possible thereby to have gained 
some idea of the amount of labour contributed by part-time assistants. 
Considerations of expense have also prevented the computation of the 
number of persons whose principal occupation is agriculture. If 
the German census of 1925 is typical, a large number of persons divide 
their time between agriculture and industry. 





1 Enterprises on which there were trained persons of different grades are 
recorded separately for each such grade in the partial figures which follow, but 
once only to make up this total of 25,664. 

2 314,577 enterprises, omitting enterprises. under 2 hectares. 
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Kenya Labour in 1931 


The variety of social problems arising with the present state of 
contact between European and tropical African economies is reflected 
in the most recent report of the Kenya Native Affairs Department, 
which treats of questions ranging from serfdom to the employment 
of women in factories. ? 









Tue Contract LABouR SysSTEM 





The system for the employment of Natives in Kenya is that of 
contract labour based on masters and servants legislation. 

The most common forms of contract in use are (1) the squatter 
contract, (2) the written contract for so many days’ work, and (3) the 
monthly verbal contract. 

The squatter contract is one by which a Native with his family and 
stocks contracts to reside on a farm, and in return for grazing and 
material to build a hut agrees to work for not less than 180 days in 
the year at a fixed wage. This kind of contract is more in the nature 
of a landlord and tenant agreement than one for actual labour. A great 
deal of the work of the colony is, however, performed under it. 

The written contract for a specified number of calendar months’ 

work is practically obsolete, and has given way to the written contract 
for so many days’ work to be completed in so many days. Each 30 days’ 
work supplied by the employer has to be completed by the worker 
within 42 days. The system is known popularly as the ticket contract, 
as the Native is given a printed ticket bearing his name and wage rate 
and divided into 30 squares. On the completion of the day’s task the 
employer writes the date in the appropriate square and the ticket 
; is returned to the worker. When the whole ticket is completed it is 
a handed to the employer, paid and cancelled. 
Verbal contracts can only be enforced by the month. They are 
it almost invariably used in the case of domestic servants and similar 
4 employees. The Labour Section of the Native Affairs Department 
if regards them as the most satisfactory from a psychological point of 
view. If a labourer does not like his work he can leave at the end of 
any month and does not feel tied, a condition which in itself sometimes 
causes discontent. Though it is admitted that if a firm has to meet 
i expensive railway fares and recruiting fees a longer contract is neces- 
sary, it is held that on a popular estate and when labour is plentiful 
the month-to-month contract is the most satisfactory. 

Another tendency noted is for employers to engage men on what 
they call the 3 or 6 months’ verbal agreement. This means that no 
written contract has been entered into but only a gentleman’s agree- 
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1 KeNyA COLONY AND PROTECTORATE: Native Affairs Department, Annual 
Report 1931. Nairobi, 1932. 186 pp. 3s. 
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ment to work so many tickets. Such an agreement however has no 
legal force beyond the current month and there is nothing to compel 
the Native to abide by it. 

In both the written and verbal forms of contract the provisions 
of the Employment of Natives Ordinance are binding on both parties 
and the employer has to carry out the measures for the care of his 
labourers laid down in the Ordinance. 

In addition some casual daily labour is employed, mostly at Mom- 
basa. 


THE Economic DEPRESSION 


The chief problems encountered in the year resulted from the 
economic depression. 

As the report states, the main resources of the Native peoples 
after the satisfaction of their bare needs of existence are the proceeds 
of their labour in employment and the proceeds of the sale of surplus 
produce. Produce prices fell disastrously and the earnings obtainable 
from employment were greatly reduced by a fall in the number of 
Natives employed and in the rates of wages. The approximate number 
of Natives in employment was 160,000 in December 1930 and 127,000 
in December 1931. As regards wages, no figures are available, but it is 
estimated that cuts varying from 15 to 50 per cent. were made in the 
wage rates of all industries. Between the two factors of reduced employ- 
ment and reduced wages the Natives are held to be receiving between 
£300,000 and £400,000 less than in the previous year. ! 

The lack of employment is held to be responsible for an alarming 
increase in vagrancy. During the year 800 Native vagrants were com- 
mitted to detention camps, as compared with 272 in 1930. A large 
increase was also recorded in the sentences passed for the non-payment 
of hut and poll tax. In 1930 334 sentences of imprisonment and 976 of 
detention were awarded ; in 1931 the corresponding figures were 323 
and 2,035. 

Much of the time of the Labour Section during the year was occupied 
in recovering wages on behalf of Native workers, a situation also 
primarily due to depressed economic conditions. 


1 The above estimates are contained in the report of the Labour Section of the 
Native Affairs Department. The report of the Registration Section puts the situa- 
tion as follows : 

“ During 1931, the average in employment reported amounted to 141,473 men 
per month, reflecting a decrease of 10,342 men per month. On an average, native 
wages can be said to represent £1 per head per month, inclusive of raticns and 
housing ; the total loss in native earning power (and presumably spending power) 
amounted to approximately £124,104 only as a result of the decreased demand for 
labour. 

“On an average the country’s annual wages bill for African labour is in the 
neighbourhood of £2,000,000. 

“In addition to the loss of wages due to unemployment there is also a much 
more serious loss occasioned by the lowering of the wage rates. It is considered 
in many quarters that native wages have fallen by as much as 50 per cent. I do not 
think this is so, but I would suggest that at the end of December 1931, wages, 
generally, were 20 per cent. te 25 per cent. below the rates obtaining in 1930.” 
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In all cases where wages are due to Natives it is the Labour Section’s 
chief endeavour to obtain the money for them rather than to punish 
employers for breaches of the law. Almost any terms of settlement 
are accepted in preference to taking cases to court, where the employer, 
if he could not raise the money, would be liable to imprisonment, while 
the Natives would get nothing. Labour officers also file claims in 
bankruptcy on behalf of Native labourers, whose wages for the preced- 
ing two months have preference over other debts. In addition a large 
number of cases are dealt with informally. 

It is held that although much trouble is incurred often for the 
recovery of merely a few shillings, it is of the first importance that 
financial faith be kept between employer and Native. The Native, 
it is stated, appreciates the efforts made by the Labour Section on 
his behalf to recover the wages due, and these efforts help alike to 
stabilise the trust the Native wisely retains in the general body of 
employers and to demonstrate to him that the Government is ready 
to take definite steps to see that he is not defrauded. ; 





















WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION 





A problem emphasised by the depression was that of workmen’s 
compensation. No legal provisions exist in Kenya for the compulsory 
payment of compensation in cases of disability arising from accident 
in the course of a Native worker’s employment, except in the case 
of mining employment. On reports of an accident being received 
it is the custom of the Labour Section to lodge a claim on behalf of 
the worker, the amount of which is based on the percentage disabili- 
f ties admitted for war casualties and on the provisions of the South 
African compensation law. 

Up to the time of the depression it was found that employers were 
almost invariably willing to pay compensation and it is stated that 
oo so long as compensation was paid without recourse to law there was 
oH clearly no need for the introduction of legislation. The Labour Section 
reports, however, that this phase appears unfortunately to have 
i passed. Increasing difficulty was experienced in obtaining compensa- 
Af tion on a voluntary basis, and it is felt to be not improbable that 
legislation will be necessary in the near future. ! 
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® While the Labour Section considered its chief function during the 
oa year to be the supervision of the payment of wages and the maintenance 
of conditions at a sufficiently high standard to prevent outbreaks of 
disease, attention has also been paid to problems of housing. In 














1 Workmen’s compensation legislation for Native workers is now being intro- 
duced in the British African Dependencies on instructions from the Colonial Office. 
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particular the Report mentions two fallacies which perhaps tended to 
lower housing conditions in the past: the Native’s alleged objection 
to light and to ventilation. Permanent concrete houses were erected 
by two tea firms employing between 7,000 and 8,000 Natives. These 
houses were provided with adequate light and ventilation space. The 
ventilation extended the whole length of the room on both sides 
immediately under the eaves so that the draught went over the heads 
of the inhabitants. Glazed windows were set high in the walls above 
the line of sight. Commenting on these arrangements, the Labour 
Section points out that the Native as a rule does not mind ventilation 
but that he hates a draught, and that he has no objection to light but 
will not tolerate a window which allows a passer-by to see what he 
is doing or what property he has that may be worth stealing. 

The Labour Section possesses a large mass of information on indus- 
trial housing in most parts of Africa south of the equator. This in- 
formation is made freely available to all enquirers. In certain cases sets 
of standard plans prepared by the Medical Department in conjunction 
with the Labour Section are provided. Nevertheless it is held that some 
form of building regulation is required, not only in the interests of the 
Natives but also of the employers, who in many cases would be enabled 
to construct better houses at a cheaper rate than they do at present. 


WomMeEN In Facrories 


At Mombasa an undertaking has been opened for the hand-sorting 
of coffee beans before export. The actual sorting is carried out entirely 
by Swahili women. About 200 women are employed in the works, 
each receiving Is. a day and a free lunch. 

The innovation is interesting as being the first instance known 
of female factory labour in Kenya. It is however considered unlikely 
that such labour will spread to any extent in the near future. The 
Swahili woman is much in advance of other Kenya Natives, and it 
will be many years before the up-country women will be able to under- 
take steady industrial work on any considerable scale. 


EUROPEAN AND ASIATIC LABOUR 


It is stated that while practically all the unskilled labour in the 
country is Native, there is a growing call for an examination of the 
conditions under which Europeans and Asiatics work. In particular 
it is held that essential questions such as those concerning trade unions, 
workmen’s compensation and minimum wages will have to be examined 
from a non-racial standpoint. 


SERFDOM 


While the Labour Section has been chiefly concerned with the 
above problems incidental on the growth of wage-earning employ- 
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ment, the Native Affairs Department as a whole has also had to deal 
with certain problems of a more primitive character. 


In the Northern Frontier Province the relations between the Somalis 
and the Galla presented certain difficulties. Somalis and Galla have 
for many years lived together, the Somalis as masters and the Galla 
as servants. It is stated that there can be little doubt that the Somalis 
regard the Galla as slaves, although they carefully avoid the use of 
the word, and euphemistically dub the Galla “ our children”. Lately, 
however, the Galla have developed a tribe consciousness. They wish 
to leave the areas where they are under Somali control, but at the 
same time they also wish to take with them the property, all in live- 
stock, which they came to acquire during their serfdom. 


While the Kenya Government regards the Galla aspirations with 
sympathy and is unable to tolerate any form of slavery in Kenya, 
it is pointed out that the claim of the Galla to take all the property 
which they allege to be theirs will not be easy to determine, since the 
Somalis will maintain that much of the stock has been lent to the 
Galla. A previous dispute of this nature was settled by an agreement 
providing for the division of property in equal parts. So far, however, 
only eight Galla have taken the advantage of seceding under the agree- 
ment, and the Galla now wish to set the agreement aside and claim 
all the livestock herded by them. 


CoMMUNAL LABOUR 


During the year forced labour took the form only of communal 
labour used in cases of emergencies. As the following table shows, 
the incidence of this labour has greatly decreased in the last years. 


Year Number of men Number of 
ordered out man-days 


1929 9,663 64,657 
1930 9,098 37,465 
1931 5,682 12,265 


It is stated that this decrease is due mainly to insistence on the 
policy that compulsory labour must only be resorted to when absolutely 
necessary, partly to the supersession of head porterage by wheeled 
transport, and partly to unemployment. It is also pointed out that 
all this compulsory labour is paid for at current rates and is only used 
in the event of urgent repairs being necessary to roads, railways, or 
government buildings or works, or for the purpose of preventing loss 
of life or damage to property from fire, flood or other unforeseen cause, 
or for providing paid porters for Government servants on tour and for 
the transport of urgent Government stores. 





Native Labour in Northern Rhodesia in 1931 


Northern Rhodesia has long been a source of labour for other 
tropical African territories, and more recently, owing to mineral 
developments, the home demand for labour has greatly increased. 
At the same time, the Government is pursuing a policy of tribal 
development, reinforced by indirect rule through Native authorities. 
The 1931 report of the Native Affairs Department ! throws light on 
the problem thus arising of the effect on African social development 
of the opportunities for wage-earning employment offered by the 
establishment of European-controlled industries. 


EMPLOYMENT AND RECRUITING 


The following table shows the average number of workers in employ- 
ment in each of the years 1928-1981 : 


1928 

Natives recruited in North- 

ern Rhodesia for work 

outside the Territory 9,198 8,709 4,492 1,762 
Natives working indepen- 

dently outside the Terri- 

tory (estimate) 27,650 33,741 33,564 29,181 
Average number of Natives 

employed within the Ter- 

ritory (estimate) 46,680 61,730 76,643 79,165 








83,528 104,180 114,699 110,108 


These figures show a constant increase in the numbers employed 
until the last part of 1931, when the general economic depression made 
itself felt and greatly reduced the labour demand, and consequently 
the number of Africans absent from their villages. 

Early in the year the Native Labour Association decided to discon- 
tinue recruiting Africans who entered the Territory from Portuguese 
West, Africa, as they were discovered to be unsuitable for labour 
conditions on mines and the incidence of sickness amongst them was 
unduly high. In August recruiting in Barotseland and in the Western 
Districts was stopped, as sufficient labour could be obtained elsewhere 
and the physique of the men from that area was not particularly good. 





1 NorTHERN Ruopesia : Annual Report upon Native Affairs, 1931. Livingstone, 
Government Printer, 1982. For a note on the report for 1930, cf. International 
Labour Review, Vol. XXIV, No. 5, Nov. 1931, pp. 577-580. 
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Finally, towards the end of the year, unemployment amongst Africans 
in the industrial centres enabled the mines to obtain all the labour 
required and recruiting was entirely suspended. 

In any case the majority of workers prefer to proceed independently 
in search of employment, so as to have a free choice in the selection 
of an employer. The report states that such independent labourers 
who travel long distances suffer from the strain of the journey, and 
that their condition on arrival is not so favourable as that of recruits, 
who are brought by motor transport and well fed on the way. On the 
other hand, it is admitted that Africans travelling slowly on foot may 
in the course of the journey become more acclimatised and inured to 
the conditions under which they will work, while some degree of resis- 
tance to pneumonia appears to be acquired. 


EMPLOYMENT AND THE POPULATION PROBLEM 


Fears have been felt in recent years of a possibility of a decrease 
in population in the Tanganyika Province owing to the absence of 
men in distant employment. In the year under review a decrease is 
recorded of 2,020 in the total population. There is an increase among 
the men of 391, but a decrease among the women of 1,773, among 
the boys of 299 and among the girls of 389. The Provincial Commis- 
sioner, however, considers that the figures are inaccurate and that 
there are no grounds for anxiety. It is to be noted that a decrease 
was also recorded in the population figures of the Luangwa Province. 
although there very few of the people go out to work for Europeans. 

The report compares the birth rates in areas of labour supply 
and in pastoral and peasant-farming areas. In 1931 in the first group 
the estimated average birth rate was 60 per thousand and in the second 
65 per thousand. In 1930, on the other hand, the birth rates were 
estimated to be higher in the labour supply areas (73 per thousand) 
than in the other areas (59 per thousand). Although some Provincial 
Commissioners are inclined to think that the labour exodus has affected 
the birth rate, the general conclusions of the report are that so long 
as no unreasonable restrictions are placed on the movement of women, 
there is no great risk of a decline. 


Tue SociaL CONSEQUENCES OF THE LABOUR Exopus 


The general effect of the absence at work of large numbers of men 
is also examined in the report, although during the year under review 
the problem was less evident owing to the return of many men who 
had lost their employment. 

There is stated to be considerable dissatisfaction with village life 
among the younger generation who have worked on the mines and at 
industrial centres. They realise that there are few opportunities for 
economic advancement in remote villages, and that life for many of 
them is exceedingly dull and uneventful. The young men become 
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restless and wander off to the towns and mines, where they find what 
they regard as a fuller life. Many of them, however, suffer from nostal- 
gia after a few months and soon return to their villages, so that although 
there is a constant exodus there is also a constant flow of men returning. 


On the other hand, elsewhere in the report it is suggested that the 
urge to seek distant employment comes rather from the young women, 
who demand more clothes and more enamel utensils, for which the 
young husband must earn money, and that thereby an effective 
pressure is exercised upon them to seek employment under Europeans. 

The present report, however, considers it doubtful whether some 
of the evils are as grave as they are reported to be. Many men who 
proceed to work take their wives with them and many do not stay 
away very long. Large numbers only leave home when their wives 
become pregnant, and in other cases relatives look after the wives 
and children of the absentees. It may be, as some observers assert, 
that the absence of the males has brought about deterioration in the 
morals of the women, although it has been pointed out by others that 
even in districts where Natives do not go to work there is a tendency 
for women to become dissatisfied and for huts and sanitary services 
to be neglected. 

There is no evidence that any food shortage has been caused by 
the absence of the men at work, although some administrative officers 
believe that there is less cultivation than formerly. On the other hand 
there is ample evidence of a greater demand for foodstuffs throughout 
the country, owing to the increased economic activity. 

While, therefore, it is admitted that it will have to be considered 
whether tribal life will not eventually be affected if this labour move- 
ment continues, the problem is not regarded as urgent. It is suggested 
that the Chiefs should be encouraged to discuss the situation with 
their people, bearing in mind tnat economic advancement can only 
be obtained by the growing and selling of produce or by working for 
wages, and it is held that there is little doubt that the Native authori- 
ties and Chiefs will be able to arrive at some solution of the difficulty. 
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STATISTICS 


Movements in the General Level 
of Unemployment and Employment 


The following tables give current statistics on the general move- 
ment of unemployment (table I) and employment (table II). Notes 
on the scope of these statistics were given in the Review for Jan 
1983 1, and figures for different industries in the Review for Mare 


1932. # 


I. Unemployment. Thirty countries publish regular figures of 
unemployment. Owing to differences in the methods of compilation 
and in the definition of unemployment, comparisons between the 
figures are not generally possible. The figures relate to recorded unem- 
ployment only, and in most cases fall far short of the reality. Only 
when based on compulsory insurance do they approach completeness. 
Their principal value is in indicating the fluctuations from time to 
time, and only between such movements are international compari- 
sons possible. Moreover, the various series are not equally sensitive 
to changes on the labour market, and an equal change in any two 
series does not necessarily represent a corresponding change in the 
countries concerned. Where available, figures of “ partial unemploy- 
ment” are given, but they are uncertain, incomplete, and based on 
different definitions ; thus it is not possible to compare them inter- 
nationally. The yearly figures (averages of 12 months) are in some 
cases computed by the Olfice. 

The principal problems of these statistics are examined in two 
publications of the Office*; for figures based on unemployment 
insurance additional information as to the scope and working of these 
schemes will be found in a recent study of the Office. * 


II. Employment. Statistics are given for fourteen countries ; 
they are intended to show the movements in the number of people 
in work, as distinct from unemployment statistics, which indicate 
the number out of work. They are based usually on returns of the 
numbers employed at certain dates by representative establishments. 
In some cases they are based on sickness or unemployment insurance 
schemes. For a variety of causes they are primarily of value for short- 
period comparisons only. 





1 Vol. XXVII, No. 1, Jan. 1933, pp. 87-96. 

2 Vol. XXV, No. 3, March 1932, pp. 399-414. 

3 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 ; 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (containing resolutions on the best methods of compiling 
unemployment statistics) ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 8; Geneva, 1925. 

* Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed. 
International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. 
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The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ’’. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 
The sign f signifies: “ provisional figure ”. 
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Base figure 


a es oe 





1 The figures relate to the first Monday of the month from 1927 to 1930, and afterwards to the end of 
the month, * Figure for 2 Jan. 1933. 





NORWAY New ZEALAND PALESTINE RUMANIA 





Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


—— Buptegunent Official 
exchange exchange statistics : 
statistics estimates 


Trade union fund 
returns 





Unemployed Applicants | Employed 
Unemployed!|| for work on public Pn nn cm 2 


Number pnw f registered? | relief works 














23,889 > - ° 

21,759 6 . 10,373 
19,089 2,895 3,104 7,288 
19,353 5,037 4,833 25,338 
27,479 41,430 24,083 35,851 


34,789 45,140 36.952 24,400 49,393 
34,636 45 677 33,267 23,400 ‘ 
37,796 || 44.107 28 271 21,350 
38,356 45,383 29,182 21,100 
36,993 48,601 29,774 14.950 
31,504 53.543 38.946 15,400 
27,752 54 342 37,474 19.200 
25,750 55,203 43,631 20,700 
27,033 || 56,332 49,242 19 400 
30,963 55.855 49,447 20,350 
34,810 54,549 48,343 15,120 
38,807 || 52,422¢ 47,129t 11,700 
41,571 | - came —_ 


8,561 
6,502 
5,902 
7,175 


1931 Dee. 12.633 
1932 Jan. 14,160 
14.354 
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* | * * | * 
i} | 





* The figures relate to the 15th of the month. * Including persons employed on public relief works. 
The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ”. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 
The sign f signifies : “ provisional figure ”’. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





SwEDEN 


NETHERLANDS POLAND | 





Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics 


Trade union 
returns 


Employment 
exchange statistics 





Unemployed Unemployed Applicants 
for work 


registered 


Unemployed 








Unemployed 
registered Per 


cent, 





Per 
cent. 


° 
3 ~ 
= 


Number Number 





Number | 





25,476 
24,399 
21,770 
25,156 
40,938 


59,695 
75.395 
77 932 
79,392 
81,774 
70,902 
63,974 
64,772 
74 496 
83,563 
94,767 
109,847 
110,004 


31,076 
29,716 
32,621 
42,016 
64,815 


110,149 
93,273 


165,340 
125,657 
131,879 
226,659 
299,502 


312,487 
338,434 
350.145 
360.031 
339.773 
306,801 
264,147 
218,059 
190,548 
150.446 
150,894 
177,459 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 


1931 Dec, 

1932 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


26,868 
22,009 
27,775 
41,281 
87,659 


147,107 
185.558 
183,181 
165,705 
142.697 
133,510 
140 226 
153,561 
159,035 
154.580 
150,997 
166,325 
222,811 








Te ababe 


oe 
CUNRUSWAwW ISS OM 


os 


245,981 
263.865 
272.283 
252.780 
£44,452 
240,774 
243.170 
254,462 
262 839 
274,413 
282,917 
304.875 
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ttt ewry 
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hed 
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97,666 














Base figure 596,790 2,125,000 Tf 409,949 e 
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SWITZERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA YUGOSLAVIA 


SAAR 
TERRITORY 





Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Unemployment 
insurance 
stalistics 


Employment 
ex hange 
statisti. s 


Trade 
union fund 
returns 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment. 
exchange 
statistics 





Unemployed 


Percentage 
unemployed 





Applications 


Unemployed in 
receipt of benefit 





| 
| 


Applicants 
for work 


Unemployed 


registered Pao for work registered registered 


tially 





| Per 
Number | 


Whoily b aaa 











52,829 
38,636 
41,630 
105,442 
291,332 


486,363 
583.138 
631,736 
633.907 
555 832 
481.228 
466 948 
453,294 
460.952 
486,935 
533,616 
608,809 
749,876 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 


1931 Dec. 

1932 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


102,179 


146.325 
186 308 
197,612 
195,076 
180,456 
171,895 
168,452 
167 529 
172,118 
170,772 
173.706 
180,261f 


~~ 


SONNNNNNONES oomph 
ADWADSwW WANED 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 
RON 1S oR com to 
wa) 


—— 
nh te 
> oO 
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— 








44,311 











Base figure 419,809 1,372,913 
































The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ’’. The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received”. 
The sign f signifies : “ provisional figure ”’. 











TABLE II. 


STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 





Date 


| (end of 
| month) 


GERM 


ANY 


Canapba? 


Estonia ? 


Unitep States * 


FINLAND 


France * 





Sickness 
insurance 
statistics 


Trade 
union 
returns 


Employers’ 
returns 


Employers’ 
returns 


Employers’ returns 


Employ- 
ers’ 
returns 


Returns o 
inspec 


f labour 
tors 





Members 
of 
sickness 
funds 
employed 
on 1 Jan. 
1925 = 100 


Percent- 
age of 
full-time 
employ- 
ment 


Number 
employed 


in 
1926 =100 


Number 
employed 
on 1 Jan. 
1927 = 100 


Factory 


payrolls 
in 1923- 


Number 
employed 

in 1923- 
1925 =100 


paver? 
! 


Number 
employed 
in same 
month of 


1926= ee 


Number 

employed in 
same month 
of previous 
year = 100 


Percentage 
of workers 
employed 
on short 
time 





|1931 
| Dec. 


| 1932 

| Jan. 

| Feb. 
| March 
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= 
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a 
= 
@ 
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| SSS22SESSS8 
Ne OnDWOrwra- 
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es | oeoPeoeSe eB 


SSSeuzeeeeeee 
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bd wwWoNwWEuSUis 








on 
= 
fon 


Onan 
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| Number 
employed 





1,734,884 





765,441 





| 
| 








2,380, 


154 








1 The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 


* The figures relate to the 15th of the month, 





GREAT 
Britain 


ITA 


| 


LY 


JAPAN 


LATVIA POLAND 


SWEDEN 


Switzer- 
LAND 


CzEcHo- 
SLOVAKIA® 





| Date 
‘(end of 


Unempley- 


ment 
insurance 


retu 


Employers’ 


rns 


Employers’ 


returns 


Sickness 
insurance 
statistics 


E 


E 





ployers’ 
returns 


returns 


ployers’ 


Employers’ 
returns 


Social 
insurance 
statistics 





statistics 





month) 


employed 


Number 


in 1924 
= 100? 


1ST 


Number 

employed 

in Sept 
ember 


Percen- 
tage of 
workers 
lem loye 





on shor 
time 


employed 
y in 
t|| 1926 =100 


Number 


Average 
number 


members 
employed 
in 1930 


Number 
employed 


in 
1927 =100 


of 


= 100 


Average 
number 
employed 


= 100 





in 
1926-1930 


Number 
employed 
in 1925 

= 100 


Average 
number 
of 
members 
employed 
in 1928 





a] 
Oe 


38 


SS SNVNINFT OS 
WRASHOUDUP De 


ceosceoLeoos 


~1 
» 
to 


veo 


or be bo & iP im io 





| 22egssesess 








84.7 * 
a 


8 


9 





id 
ae 
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| web ee 











mploy ed 





12,600,000 





668,368 





655,461 


144,445 || 543.284 





212,000 


196,332 


2,049,786 





' Persons directly involved in trade disputes excluded. 
The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist”. 


The sign — signifies : 
The sign f signifies : “ provisional figure * 


* Base: 1920 = 100. 


* Average for the month. 


“figures not yet received ”. 


















INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Movements in the General Level of Wages 






The principal purpose of the statistics given below is to show 
changes in the general level of wages within each country. They 
are in continuation of the tables previously published here under the 
same title. * 

The series given here have been selected so as to give as comprehen- 
sive a view as possible of the movement of wages in all branches of 
economic activity in each country. Preference has therefore been given 
to series with the widest scope, both economic and geographic. When 
the general series did not include certain important branches of eco- 
nomic activity, in particular agriculture and mines, they have wherever 
possible been completed by the addition of series showing the general 
movement of wages in these branches. When statistics relating 
to the whole country are not available, series relating to an important 
town in the country — usually the capital — have been given. 

In order to indicate the branches of economic activity covered 
by each series, the various branches have been classified in five main 
groups, and the groups represented in each series by one or more 
branches are shown in the headings to the tables. The five groups are as 
follows : (1) agriculture ; (2) mines ; (3) industries, including all manu- 
facturing and transforming industries as well as building and construc- 
tional work; (4) public services, including transport of every kind, 
supply of water, light, and power, postal, telegraph, and telephone 
services, and all public administrations ; (5) commerce, including 
banks, insurance, hotels, and restaurants. The term “ various ”’ covers 
certain occupations which are either ill defined or too special or limited 
to be assigned to one of the important groups.? However, in view of 
the great divergencies in the scope of the statistics available, the 
composition of each of the main groups differs perceptibly in different 
countries ; in particular, the branches representing the groups “ public 
services”’ and “commerce” are extremely varied, so that these 
groups are hardly comparable from country to country. 
































1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X XVI, No. 5, Nov. 1932, pp. 716-727. 
2 Reference to the scheme of classification of industries adopted in an 
article entitled “ Movements of Wages in Different Industries and Occupations ” 
(in International Labour Review, Vol. XXVI, No. 2, Aug. 1932, pages 255-267), 
with a view to giving detailed information for certain industries and occupations, 
will show that the five main groups in question cover the following items in the list 
given on page 256 : Agriculture, A ; Mines, B; Industries, C to L; Public services, 
M to R; Commerce, S and T; Various, U to Y. 



















STATISTICS 261 


As regards the main subdivisions in the general series (men, 
women, skilled, unskilled) the only possible course has been to follow 
the practice adopted in each country. Similarly the series represent 
hourly, daily, weekly, monthly, or annual wages according to the data 
available. Lastly, some countries publish only statistics of wage 
rates, others only of earnings, and the two kinds of data, as is well 
known, have by no means the same meaning. 

It should be emphasised that on account of all these divergencies 
it is almost impossible to make any exact comparison of the absolute 
levels of wages in general in the different countries. The series given 
here can only serve to compare the fluctuations in each country over 
a period of time. 

Table I shows the movements of money wages. Table II gives 
index numbers of real wages (calculated by dividing the index numbers 
of money wages by the index numbers of the cost of living) for countries 
in which data of this kind are published. In both tables the countries 
are as far as possible arranged in the alphabetical order of their French 


names. 
Sources AND NOTES 


Information on the sources and methods of compilation of the 
statistics has been given in previous numbers of the Review.1 A 
slight modification has been made in both tables, with the intention 
of making the retrospective annual figures more homogeneous for the 
different countries. Wherever possible, averages covering the whole 
year are now given ; in order to achieve this the annual figures hitherto 
published here for several countries, and referring to a particular 
month or quarter, have been replaced by annual averages, either 
taken from the original publications or calculated by the International 
Labour Office from the monthly or quarterly figures. This has been 
done for Germany, Australia, Denmark, the United States (National 
Industrial Conference Board series), Great Britain, Hungary, and 
Italy. For some countries, however South Africa, the United 
States (trade union rates), France (industries and various), the Irish 
Free State, and Norway — it has not been possible to make this 
correction, as the original statistics publish only one figure per year. 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XXV, No. 2, Feb. 1932, pp. 262, 273-279 ; 
No. 5, May 1932, p. 687; Vol. XXVI, No. 2, Aug. 1932, pp. 243-244; No. 5, 
Nov. 1932, p. 717. 

















INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF MONEY WAGES 





UNION OF GERMANY AUSTRALIA 
Soutu AFRICA 





Mines, ind.. pub. || Mines, industries, ublic services : 
serv., commerce . P Agriculture 











Men — Men Men ve gee Women Men 
(skilled and = |i(skillea)| (Se™- | (UM- |  semi- | _,(UB- 
unskilled) skilled)| skilled) k skilled) Index 
sk.) Weekly | 1rens 

Index numbers rates 
of weekly rates Hourly rates 














& 





1929 
1930 - 
1931 A 79.3 | 76.6 


Sept. 1931 78.6 | 75.2 
Dec. 69.3 | 66.9 


9 





March 1932 69.2 | 66.7 
June ,, ‘ 69.0 | 63.5 


Sept. ,, 68.4 | 63.1 
Oct. 68.4t| 63.0t 


No WSO NOCoUwe 



































AUSTRALIA (cont.) 





Mines, ind., pub. serv., comm., various Industries, commerce, various 





Men (skilled and unskilled) Women (skilled and unskilled) 





Index Index 
num- Weekly num- 
bers bers 


Index Index 
num- Weekly num- 
bers bers 


Hourly 
rates 


Hourly 


rales rates rates 





a 


Oem Om Oo eM eH SO oh * 


b \ a. 4 s. d. 
Pre-war 1 & 100 56 11 100 6.64 | 100 
1926 a 189 | 100 0O 176 1.75 | 207 
1927 6% 191 101 O 177 2.03 | 211 
1928 & 193t| 101 9f 179t 2.37t| 216f 
1929 J 194 | 102 3 180 2.46 | 218 
1930 2 1887 | 100 3f | 176t 2.38f| 217f 
1931 3 173 91 11 161 0.97 | 195 


June 1931 . 173 | 92 6 | 163 1.09 | 197 
Sept. ,, / 170 | 90 159 0.75 | 192 
Dec. ,, 4 168 | 88 156 0.75 | 192 


8 

9 
March 1932 < 167 88 3 155 0.50 | 188 
June ,, ‘ 167 88 2 155 0.50 | 188 


100 
189 
193 
198 
199 
198 
180 


183 
177 
175 


172 
171 


el ee eel el ee el ee ee ee ee eel 



































South Africa. Annual figures: 30 September of each year (base: 1914 = 100). 

Germany. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: ist of the following month. (Base of 
index numbers : 1928 = 100.) Before 1928, old series linked up with the new one. 

Australia. Annual figures: averages (pre-war : April 1914); monthly figures: last day of 
the month. 

The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist”. The sign — signifies: “figures not yet received”. 
The sign f signifies: “ provisional figures ”’. 








STATISTICS 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 





CANADA 





Mines, 


tain ind. Other : 
payin industries | 12dustries 





Men «nd 

women Men 
(sk. and | (unskilled) 
unsk.) 


Chiefly 
skilled 
men 





Index numbers of hourly rates 


| 






































DENMARK 





Industries, public services, commerce, various 





i 
Men (skilled) | Men (unskillea) | Women (shille? | General average 








Index 
num- 
bers 


Index 
num- 
bers 


Index 
num- 
bers 


Hourly — Hourly 


earnings hoes earnings 


Hourly 
earnings 


Hourly 
earnings 





Ore Ore 


100 
275 130 
262 124 
258 123 
258 124 
264 126 
155 262 126 131 


June 1931 155 262 126 130 
Sept. 9» 154 260 126 130 
Dec. - 157 265 128 132 


March 1932 | 153 258 126 130 269 
June 9 152 257 126 7 291 130 269 









































Canada, Agriculture: annual figures: averages (pre-war: 1914). Other series: annual 
figures : averages (base : 1913 = 100). 

Denmark. Annual figures : averages (pre-war: 1914); monthly figures: averages for 
the quarter ending with the month in questi in. 

The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist’. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”’. 
The sign f signifies: “ provisional figures ’’. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE I, STATISTICS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 





ESTONIA Unitep STATES 





Mines, ind., pub. ; Certain industries, public services, 
serv., various Agriculture various (trade union rates) 





Men and women 


(skilled and unsk.) Men Chiefly skilled men 





Hourly 
earn- 
ings 


Daily Index Hourly Index Weekly 


num- num- 
rates bers rates bers rates 





Cents $ $ $ 

* 1.44 * 22.30 
28.0 2.48 52.12 
29.3 2.46 53.79 
31.1 2.43 53.66 
32.1 2.42 53.68 
82.5 2.16 54.37 
31.9 1.65 54.19 
30.2 -= 47.32 


° 1.59 * 
* 1.40 * 


* 1.35 * 
* ).23 * 
. 1.19 * 









































UNITED States (cont.) 





Industries (N.1.C.B. series) 





Men (skilled and semi-skilled) Men (unskilled) 





Ind d Inde3 
Hourly pico Weekly — Hourly meg Weekly 


earnings | pers | earnings | pers | earnings | pers | earnings 





$ $ $ $ 

Pre-war 0.291 47 14.99 49 0.203 46 10.71 
1926 0.651 105 31.58 103 0.461 104 23.22 
1927 0.656 106 31.52 102 0.472 107 23.55 
1928 0.659 106 31.95 104 0.474 107 23.90 
1929 0.668 108 32.59 106 0.486 110 24.42 
1930 0.662 107 29.15 95 0.478 108 21.91 
1931 0.634 102 25.07 81 0.461 104 19.21 


Sept. 1931 0.627 | 101 | 23.95 78 | 0.458 | 108 | 18.19 
Dec. ,, 0.606 98 | 22.56 73 | 0.435 98 | 17.00 


March 1932 | 0.586 95 | 21.19 69 | 0.420 95 | 15.75 
June ,, 0.558 90 | 18.37 60 | 0.399 90 | 13.80 
Sept. ,, 0.541 87 | 18.58 60 | 0.387 | 87 | 13.94 
Nov. ,, 0.530 | 86 | 19.40 | 63 | 0.877 85 | 1420 



































Estonia. Annual figures: averages, except for 1932 (figures for first half-year). (Base of 
index nimbers: second half of 1923 = 100.) 

United States. Agriculture: annual figures: averages (pre-war: 1914); monthly figures: 
ist of the following month. Certain industries: annual figures: 15 May of each year (pre- 
war: 1913). The figures relate to a much smaller number of industries than do those of the 
National Industrial Conference Board (fr wh.ch see nvte on fol.ow.ng page) and include 
women in one or two occupations. 

The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist’. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 
The sign f signifies: “ provisional figures ”’. 





STATISTICS 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 





Unitep States (cont.) 





Industries (N.I.C.B. series) (cont.) 





Women (skilled and unskilled) General average 





Index Weekly Index Hourly Index Weekly 


num- A num- . num- : 
earnings earnin earnings 
bers 8 bers Bs bers - & 


Hourly 
earnings 





Pre-war 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 


Sept. 1931 
Dec. ,, 


March 1932 
June ,, 
Sept. ,, 
Nov. ,, 






































FINLAND | FRANCE 











Mines, industries, Mines Industries, various 
pub. serv., various || (Paris) 
. hief 

Men and women rayne Men 
(skilled and unskilled) unskilled) (chiefly skilled) 








Annual Index Index Daily 


: : num- 
earnings numbers earnings hens rates 









































United States. Industries (National Industrial Conference Board series), Annual figures : 
averag s (pre-war: July 1914); monthly figures: first week of the month. (Base of index 
numb. rs: 1923 = 100.) 

Finland. Annual figures: averages (pre-war: 1914). 

France. Mines: annual figures: averages (pre-war: 1913). Industries and various : annual 
figures: October of each year (pre-war: 1911). 


The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ”. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”’. 
The sign f signifies: “ provisional figures ”’. 




















INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 





FRANCE (cont.) 
(Towns other than Paris) 
Industries, various Industries 
Men (chiefly skilled) Women (chiefly skilled) 











Index Daily 


4 rates 


Hourly Index Daily Hourly 


rates , mf rates rates 



































GREAT BRITAIN HUuNGARY IntsH FREE | ITALY 
AND N. IRELAND STATE } 





Agric., mines , Industries, ‘ Agric., mines, ind., 
ind., pub. serv.|| Agriculture pub, serv. Agriculture pub. serv., various 





Men and {| 

Men and women women || Men and women 

(sk. and unsk.) || Men | Women| (sk. and | (sk. and unsk.) 
unsk.) H 





Index numbers —— Index |) #°UTlY! Index 


of — ly Daily wages earnings numbers fo numbers 





Pengés | Pengés Pengés ‘ 6 Lire 
Pre-war * * * * * 
1926 101 Y, * * 1,375 * 
1927 101 * * 1,470 * 

1928 100 3.19 1,519 

1929 99 Y, 3.05 2.20 1,580 

99 2.75 1.98 1,488 2.00 

97 Y, 2.19 1.62 1,390 

1.49 

1.16 

* 





Sept. 1931 97 2.02 
Dec. ,, 97 1.60 


March 1932 96 —- 
June a 96 j— 
Aug. - * a 





Sept. a 96 _— 
Dec. * 95t aah 









































France. Annual figures: October of each year (pre-war: 1911). 
Great Britain. Annual figures : averages (base: 1924 = 100) ; monthly figures: 
averages for the quarter endng with the month in question. 


Hungary. Agriculture: annual figures: averages; monthly figures: spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter respecti.ely. Industries, etc. : annu | ligures: averages. 


Irish Free State. Annual figures: a week in July of each year. (Base of index numbers: 1925.) 
Italy. Annual and monthly figures: averages. (Base of index numbers: July 1928 to 
June 1929.) 
The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ’. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 
The sign f signifies: “ provisional figures’. 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF MONEY WAGES (coni.) 





JAPAN New ZEALAND 
Agric., mines, ind., Industries, 
pub, serv., commerce, 
. Men Women comm., various various 
killed and J ill k. “ 
a poten.) | tied ond unck.) Men (skilled Women (skilled 


Index Index Index Index Index Index and unskilled) | and unskilled) 
numbers | numbers | numbers | numbers | numbers | numbers 
of daily | of daily | of daily | of daily | of daily | of daily | Index numbers of minimum 

rates earnings rates earnings rates | earnings | weekly rates 


° ° "si 100 100 
100 100 100 158 157 
101 99 102 160 158 
103 98 105 166 159 
103 97 104 166 159 

97 94 99 167 159 

92 88 91 154 150 


Sept. 193] 91 87 89 | 147 ° 
Dec. 9” 93 86 89 147 * 


March 1932 94 85 90 | 144 * 
June 91 84 87 143 _ 
92 82 87 140 * 





Industries 





| General average 





















































| Agric., mines, 
| Industries ind., pub. serv., 
comm., various 


.atTs1a (Riga) Norway || PoLanp RUMANIA RUSSIA (U.S.8.8.) 


Mines, 
industries 


Mines, 


Industries, pub. Industries, 
industries 


serv., commerce commerce 





| | 
Men , Women |Men and wo-|Men and women|Men and wo- 
(exiled) (un- tokiliea) (un- | fn A men (skilled (skilled and | men (skilled 
E skilled) skilled) | “’ "and unskilled) unskilled) and unskilled) 





. Daily | Index nos. |\Index numbers of| Monthly 
Hourly earnings || earnings jof daily rates|monthly earnings wages 








Cents Cents | Cents | Kr. R. 
Pre-war * * * 4 * 
1926 * * 2490 * 
1927 * * ( 2714 | 64.64 
1928 54 32 | 2748 70.94 
1929 57 33 | 2764 
1930 59 33 11.59 2656 
1931 33 Ci | 2356 
June 1931 59 ea | 2399 
Sept. _,, 58 | 42 33 * i 2323 
Dec. Fa 53 | 42 33 * 2237 





| 
| 


March 1982| 7: 51 39 | 31 * ; } 2010 
June ,, 50 im s.-* } 1911 
Sept. ,,| 70 50 $8 | 31) * Hl - 


! 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


























Japan. Annual figures : averages (base : 1926 = 100) ; monthly figures : rates, end of the month ; earnings, 
werages for the month. 

New Zealand. Annual figures: averages (base: 1914 = 100); monthly figures: averages for the quarter 
ading with the month in question. 

Latvia (Riga). Annual and monthly figures: averages. 

Norway. Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 

Poland. Annual figures: averages (base: 1927 = 100); monthly figures: 1931, end of the month; 1932, 
ww series, monthly averages of hourly earnings. 

Rumania. Annual figures: averages (base: 1914 = 100); monthly figures: averages for January, April, 
july, and October. 

Russia (U.S.S.R.). Annual figures: averages, except for 1931 (average of the first three quarters) ; 
nonthly figures : averages for the quarter ending with the month in question. 

__ The sign * signifies : “no figures exist”. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received”. The sign f 
‘gnifies : “ provisional figures’’. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 





SWEDEN 





Agriculture Mines, ind., pub. serv., comm., various 





Men Women Men (skilled and unskilled) 





Annual Annual Hourly ao Daily ae 


earnings earnings earnings ad earnings rs 





Pre-war 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 









































SWEDEN (cont.) 





Mines, industries, public services, commerce, various (cont.) 





. : G 1 
Women (skilled and unskilled) Guiladinns seauie eabenee 








Hourly Index Daily Hourly Daily 


num- 


bers | ©@?nings earnings earnings 


earnings 





Pre-war 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 | 


Sweden. Annual figures: averages (pre-war: 1913). 
































The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist’. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”’. 
The sign f signifies: “ provisional figures ’’. 











STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 


TABLE I. 





SWITZERLAND 





Agriculture, mines, industries, public services, commerce 





Men (skilled and semi-skilled) Men (unskilled) 





Daily 
earnings 


Index 
num- 
bers 


Hourly 
earnings 


Index 
num- 
bers 


Daily 
earnings 


Index 
num- 
bers 


Hourly 
earnings 











Frs. 


0.48 
* 


* 
* 






































SWITZERLAND (cont.) CZECHOSLOVAKIA (Prague) 











Industries, commerce Industries 





Women (skilled and unskilled) ||Men and women (skilled and unskilled) 





Pre-war 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 


Sept. 1931 
Dec. m= 


March 1932 
June 





Hourly 
earn- 
ings 


Index 
num- 
bers 


Daily 
earn- 
ings 


Index 
num- 
bers 


Minimum 
hourly 
rates 


Index 
num- 
bers 


Minimum 
weekly 
rates 


Index 
num- 
bers 




















Frs. 


6.42 
6.34 
6.34 
6.45 
6.36 





100 
199 
197 
197 
200 
198 


Ké. 


0.44 
4.04 
4.06 
4.26 
4.37 
4.47 

















Switzerland. Annual figures: averages (pre-war: 1913). 
Czechoslovakia. Annual and monthly figures: averages (pre-war: 1914). 


100 
918 
923 
968 
993 
1,016 
1,020 


1,020 
1,020 


1,020 
1,020 
1,020 





Ké. 

23.78 
194.06 
194.80 
204.38 
209.98 
214.75 
215.65 


215.62 
215.62 


215.56 
215.56 
215.39 





100 
818 
821 
861 
885 
905 


The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ”’. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 


The sign f signifies : “ provisional figures ’’. 
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TABLE II. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF REAL WAGES! 








UNION OF 
Soutn AFRICA 


AUSTRALIA 


DENMARK 





Mines, ind., 
pub, serv., 
commerce 


pub. serv., 
comm., various 


Agric., mines, ind., 


various 


Industries, public services, commerce, 





Men (skilled 
and unskilled) 


Men (skilled 
and unskilled) 


Men 
(skilled) 


(unsk.) 


Men 





Women 
(sk. & unsk.) 


General 
average 





Weekly rates 


Weekly rates 


Hourly earnings 





Pre-war 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 


1931 


9? 


June 
Sept. 
Dec. os 


March 1982 
June 


99 





100 


(a) 
100 
113 
116 
118 
114 
122 











100 











100 
164 
164 
164 
166 
176 
187 


187 
189 
189 


189 


100 
153 
152 
153 
155 
165 
176 
175 
177 
181 
177 





188 











Estonia 


UnitTED STATES 


GREAT BRITAIN | 


and N. IRELAND 


New ZEALAND 





| 
| 
Mines, ind., | 
pub. serv., 
various 


Industries 
(N.1.C.B. series) 


Agriculture, 
mines, ind., 
pub. serv. 


|| Agric., mines, 
ind., pub. serv., 
comm., various 


Industries, 
commerce, 
various 





Men and 
women (sk. 
and unsk.) 


Men and women 
(skilled and unsk.) 


Men and 


women (skilled | 


and unskilled) 


Men (skilled 
and unsk.) 


(Women (sk. 
and unsk.) 





Hourly 
earnings 


Weekly 
earnings 


Hourly 
earnings 


Weekly rates 


Minimum w 


eekly rates 








Pre-war 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1982 


Sept. 1931 
Dec. ae 


March 1932 
June 
Sept. 
Nov. 


”° 


99 


39 











| 


74 
101 
105 
107 
109 
113 
120 


77 
99 
102 
104 
107 
101 
98 


121 
120 
121 
120 





116 
114 








| 














? Unless otherwise stated the notes for each country given under table I apply also to 


table II. 


Australia. (a) for full-time working hours; (b) with allowance for unemployment. 


The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist 
The sign f signifies: “ provisional figures ”’. 


‘ The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”’. 








TABLE Il. INDEX NUMBERS OF REAL WAGES! (cont.) 





POLAND SWITZERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA (Prague) 





Mines, Mines, ind., pub. | Industries, 
industries serv.; ¢ rece ce ce 
Men Women 
Men and women : Men 2 Men and women 
(sk. and unsk.) ||(killed and) ( 44.) |(skilled andl) (skilled and unskilled) 


Industries 








semi-sk.) 





‘ P p Minimum Minimum 
Daily rates Daily earnings hourly rates |weekly rates 














Pre-war 100 100 100 
1926 125 128 114 
1927 j 126 124 110 
1928 : 125 | 130 116 
1929 ; 128 133 119 
1930 131 136 121 
1931 139 143 127 


Sept. 1931 | 146 130 
Dec. 0» ° 148 





March 1982 | 144 
June ,, 144 
Sept. ,, 147 
Dec. s 























SWEDEN 





Mines, industries, public services, commerce, various 





! 
Men Women | General average 
(skilled and unskilled) | (skilled and unskilled) (incl. young persons) 





earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings 





| 
Hourly | Daily Hourly Daily Hourly Daily 


100 


131 
137 
146 





























“ po Unless otherwise stated the notes for each country given under table I apply also to 
table II. 

Poland. From 1932 onwards, the figures no longer correspond to those given in 
table I, but still represent index numbers of real wage rates. 

_ The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ”. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ’’. 
The sign f signifies: “ provisional figures ”’. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated 
translations of all those other than English, French, and German. A 
brief statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not 
indicate it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used.! Those 
entries in the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in 
full in English, French, and German in the Legislative Series of the 
International Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1930 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Northern Ireland. 

An Act to raise to one million seven hundred and fifty thousand pounds the 
limit on the amount which may be outstanding at any time in respect of the advances 
by the Ministry of Finance for discharging the liabilities of the current account 
of the Northern Irish Unemployment Fund. 20 & 21 Geo. V, ch. 8. Dated 17 June 
1930. (Public General Acts, 1930, p. 20.) 


An Act to make further provision for grants in aid of the repayment of certain 
loans to rural district councils for the purposes of the Labourers Acts (Northern 
Ireland), 1883 to 1927, and to extend the duration of the said Acts. 20 & 21 Geo. V, 
ch. 9. Dated 17 June 1930. (Public General Acts, 1930, p. 21.) 


An Act to provide for the inclusion of medical benefit amongst the benefits 
conferred upon insured persons in Northern Ireland by the enactments relating 





1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Osterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir Soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. = Bulletin Officiel ; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial 
del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria; C. S. R. = Commonwealth 
Statutory Rules; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven 
Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published 
by the Ministry of National Economy) ; Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos 
(Teuchos proton) ; G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale ; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo 
Komissariata Truda; J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru 
Kabineta Noteikumu Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt ; R. d. T. = 
Revue du Travail ; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules 
and Orders; Sb. z. a n. = Sbirka zakonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and 
Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic); W. S. M. = Wirtschaftliche und 
sozialstatistische Mitteilungen (Rapports économiques et statistique sociale) ; 
L. S. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. 
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to health insurance and for the establishment of a sick visiting scheme under the 
said enactments and for purposes related or incidental to the matters aforesaid. 
20 & 21 Geo. V, ch. 18. Dated 17 June 1930. (Public General Acts, 1930, p. 149.) 

An Act to amend the Education Acts (Northern Ireland), 1923 and 1925, and 
for purposes connected therewith. 20 & 21 Geo. V, ch. 14. Dated 17 June 1930. 
(Public General Acts, 1930, p. 169.) 

An Act to continue certain Expiring Laws as respects Northern Ireland. 20 & 
21 Geo. V, ch. 15. Dated 25 November 1980. (Public General Acts, 1930, p. 195.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1931 


AUSTRALIA 
New South Wales. 

An Act to regulate in certain respects the keeping, conveyance and sale of 
dangerous goods ; to amend the Inflammatle Liquid Act, 1915 ; and for purposes 
connected therewith. 21 Geo. V, No. 3 of 1931. Assented to 12 February 1931. 

An Act to make further provision for the regulation of coal mines and shale 
mines ; to amend the Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1919, and certain other Acts ; 
and for purposes connected therewith. 22 Geo. V, No. 52 of 1931. Assented to 
7 October 1931. 


BRAZIL 


Decreto N. 19.671-A, de 4 de fevereiro de 1931: dispde sobre a organizagao 
do Departamento Nacional do Trabalho. 

[Decree No. 19671-A, to issue provisions respecting the organisation of the 
National Department of Labour. Dated 4 February 1931.] 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Northern Ireland. 

An Act to raise to two million five hundred thousand pounds the limit on the 
amount which may be outstanding at any time in respect of the advances by the 
Ministry of Finance for discharging the liabilities of the current account of the 
Northern Irish Unemployment Fund ; to amend subsection (2) of section eighteen 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act (Northern Ireland), 1928, by further extending 
to forty-two months the period of twelve months therein mentioned ; and to make 
provision for certain other matters in connection with the extension aforesaid. 
21 & 22 Geo. V, No. 5. Dated 31 March 1931. (Public General Acts, 1931-1932, p. 1.) 


An Act to amend subsection (3) of section three of the National Health Insurance 
Act, 1924, and to make financial provision in connection with such amendment, 
and to extend the provisions of section thirty-six of the said Act. 21 & 22 Geo. V, 
ch. 6. Dated 30 April 1931. (Public General Acts, 1931-1932, p. 12.) 


An Act to authorise the making of Orders in the Privy Council of Northern 
Ireland for the purpose of effecting economies in expenditure falling to be defrayed 
out of public moneys and improvements in the arrangements for meeting such 
expenditure. 21 & 22 Geo. V, ch. 11. Dated 29 September 1931. (Public General 
Acts, 1931-1932, p. 94.) 

An Act to provide for the making of schemes laying down plans for the develop- 
ment or re-development of land ; to make further provision with respect to the 
clearance and improvement of unhealthy areas and the demolition or repair of 
insanitary houses, and with respect to the application of the Second Schedule to 
the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, in certain cases ; to amend certain 
enactments relating to the regulation of new buildings ; and for purposes connected 
with the matters aforesaid. 21 & 22 Geo. V, ch. 12. Dated 13 October 1931. (Public 
General Acts, 1931-1932, p. 96.) 

An Act to raise to two million six hundred thousand pounds the limit on the 
amount which may be outstanding at any time in respect of the advances by the 
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Ministry of Finance for discharging the liabilities of the current account of the 
Northern Irish Unemployment Fund ; to amend subsection (2) of section eighteen 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act (Northern Ireland), 1928, by further extending 
to forty-eight months the period of twelve months therein mentioned ; and to 
make provision for certain other matters in connection with the extension aforesaid. 
21 & 22 Geo. V, ch. 15. Dated 13 October 1931. (Public General Acts, 1931-1932, 
p. 153.) 

An Act to amend subsection (4) of section nine of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act (Northern Ireland), 1927. 21 & 22 Geo. V, ch. 16. Dated 13 October 1931. 
(Public General Acts, 1931-1932, p. 154.) 

An Act to amend section one of the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age Contri- 
butory Pensions Act (Northern Ireland), 1929, so as to define for the purposes of 
the said section one the meaning of the expression “ normal occupation ’’, and so 
as to entitle to widows’ pensions the widows of men who attained the age of seventy 
on or before 15 July 1912, and died on or after the fourth day of January 1926, 
and whose normal occupation was, at some time within three years before the date 
on which they attained the said age, of a certain kind ; to amend the provisions 
of the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Acts (Northern 
Ireland), 1925 and 1929, with respect to adopted children and the pensions of 
patients of unsound mind ; to explain the extent to which the National Health 
Insurance Act, 1924, applies in the administration of the said Acts; and for 
purposes consequential upon the purposes aforesaid. 21 & 22 Geo. V, ch. 17. 
Dated 24 November 1931. (Public General Acts, 1931-1932, p. 156.) 

An Act to continue certain Expiring Laws as respects Northern Ireland. 21 & 
22 Geo. V, ch. 18. Dated 22 December 1931. (Public General Acts, 1931-1932, 
p. 161.) 

An Act to amend subsection (3) of section three of the National Health Insurance 
Act, 1924, and to make financial provision in connection with such amendment, 
and to amend section twelve of the said Act as that section applies in Northern 
Ireland by virtue of section three of the National Health Insurance Act (Northern 
Ireland), 1930. 21 & 22 Geo. V, ch. 23. Dated 22 December 1931. (Public General 
Acts, 1931-1932, p. 172.) 

County Court Rules (Northern Ireland), dated 11 March 1931, amending Rule 18 
(7) and (8) of the Consolidated Workmen’s Compensation (Northern Ireland) Rules, 
1929. (S. R. & O., 1931, No. 21, p. 223.) 

Regulations, dated 11 March 1931, made by the National Health Insurance 
Joint Committee under the National Health Insurance Acts (Northern Ireland), 
1924 to 1930. (S. R. & O., 1931, No. 145, p. 242.) 

The Cinematograph (Northern Ireland) Regulations, 1931. Dated 12 March 
1931. (S. R. & O., 1931, No. 24, p. 23.) 

Regulations, dated 21 May 1931, made by the National Health Insurance Joint 
Committee and the Ministry of Labour for Northern Ireland acting jointly under 
the National Health Insurance Act, 1924, and the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age 
Contributory Pensions Act (Northern Ireland), 1925. (S. R. & O., 1931, No. 90, 
p. 224.) 

The Unemployment Insurance (Insurance Year) Regulations (Northern Ireland), 
1931, dated 21 July 1931, made by the Ministry of Labour for Northern Ireland 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1930 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). (S. R. & O., 
1931, No. 89, p. 340.) 

The Contributory Pensions (Mercantile Marine) Amendment Order (Northern 
Ireland), 1931, dated 31 July 1931, made by the National Health Insurance Joint 
Committee and the Ministry of Labour for Northern Ireland, acting jointly and in 
conjunction with the Ministry of Finance, under section 17 of the Widows’, Orphans’ 
and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act (Northern Ireland), 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, 
ch. 23), relating to seamen. (S. R. & O., 1931, No. 106, p. 54.) 

The Unemployment Insurance (Insurance Industry Special Scheme) (Variation 
and Amendment) Special Order (Northern Ireland), 1931, dated 28 September 
1931, made by the Ministry of Labour for Northern Ireland, under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). (S. R. & O., 1931, No. 138, 
p. 320.) 
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Order in Council made under the Economy Act (Northern Ireland), 1931, with 
respect to Unemployment Insurance. Dated 2 October 1931. (S. R. & O., 1931, 
No. 149, p. 306.) 


Regulations, dated 17 October 1931, made by the Ministry of Labour 
for Northern Ireland under the National Health Insurance Acts (Northern Ireland), 
1924 to 1981. (S. R. & O., 1931, No. 127, p. 240.) 


Special Order, dated 17 October 1931, made by the National Health Insurance 
Joint Committee and the Ministry of Labour for Northern Ireland, acting jointly, 
under paragraph (m) of Part II of the First Schedule to the National Health Insur- 
ance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V., ch. 38), and by the said Joint Committee acting 
alone under the proviso to section 1 (2) of the said Act. (S. R. & O., 1931, No. 140, 
p. 243.) 


The Unemployment Insurance (Transitional. Payments) Regulations (Northern 
Ireland), 1931, dated 29 October 1931, made by the Ministry of Labour under 
section 35 of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920. (S. R. & O., 1931, No. 117, 
p. 340.) 


The Unemployment Insurance (Anomalies) Regulations (Northern Ireland), 
1931, dated 29 October 1931, made by the Ministry of Labour for Northern Ireland 
under the Unemployment Insurance (Economy) (No. 3) Order (Northern Ireland), 
1931. (S. R. & O., 1931, No. 118, p. 303.) 


Order in Council made under the Economy Act (Northern Ireland), 1931, with 
respect to Unemployment Insurance. Dated 29 October 1931. (S. R. & O., 1931, 
No. 150, p. 309.) 


Order in Council made under the Economy Act (Northern Ireland), 1931, with 
respect to Unemployment Insurance. Dated 29 October 1931. (S. R. & O., 1981, 
No. 151, p. 317.) 


Order in Council made under the Economy Act (Northern Ireland), 1931, with 
respect to National Health Insurance. Dated 29 October 1931. (S. R. & O., 1931, 
No. 152, p. 237.) 


The Unemployment Insurance (Insurance Industry Special Scheme) (Amend- 
ment) Special Order (Northern Ireland), 1931, dated 13 November 1931, made by 
the Ministry of Labour for Northern Ireland under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). (S. R. & O., 1981, No. 148, p. 388.) 


The Contributory Pensions (Oversea Claims) Regulations (Northern Ireland), 
1931, dated 19 November 1931, made by the National Health Insurance Joint 
Committee in conjunction with the Ministry of Finance under section 8 (6) of the 
Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act (Northern Ireland), 
1929 (20 Geo. V, ch. 17). (S. R. & O., 1981, No. 130, p.56.) 


The National Health Insurance (Duration of Insurance) Regulations (Northern 
Ireland), 1931, dated 24 November 1931, made by the National Health Insurance 
Joint Committee under the National Health Insurance Acts (Northern Ireland), 
1924 to 1981. (S. R. & O., 1931, No. 131, p. 235.) 


Regulations, dated 5 December 1931, made by the Ministry of Labour for 
Northern Ireland under the National Health Insurance Acts (Northern Ireland), 
1924 to 1931. (S. R. & O., 1931, No. 141, p. 241.) 


Regulations made by the Ministry of Education for Northern Ireland under 
the Education Acts (Northern Ireland), 1923 to 1931, and duly presented to Par- 
liament. Dated 9 December 1931. (S. R. & O., 1931, No. 147, p. 91.) 


Regulations dated 19 December 1931, made by the Ministry of Labour for 
Northern Ireland under section 23 of the National Health Insurance Act, 1928, as 
applied to Northern Ireland by the National Health Insurance Act (Northern 
Ireland), 1928, and the National Health Insurance (Extension of Enactments) 
Order (Northern Ireland), 1928. (S. R. & O., 1931,.No. 146, p. 248.) 


Regulations, dated 23 December 1931, made by the Ministry of Labour for 
Northern Ireland in conjunction with the Ministry of Finance for Northern Ireland, 
under the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Acts (Northern 
Ireland), 1925 to 1931. (S. R. & O., 1981, No. 148, p. 58.) 
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GREAT BRITAIN: COLONIES, ETC. 
Brunei. 
An Enactment to make provision for the control and regulation of aviation. 
No. 2 of 1931. Dated 22 September 1931. 


ITALY: COLONIES, ETC. 
Aegean Islands. 

Decreto numero 233 — Idoneita alla navigazione delle navi che trafficano nel 
Possedimento. 16 dicembre 1931. (Bollettino Ufficiale del Governo delle isole 
italiane dell’ Egeo, 1931, No. 12, p. 207.) 

[Decree No. 233 : seaworthiness of vessels plying between the Islands. Dated 
16 December 1931.] 


LEGISLATION OF 1932 


TERRITORY UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory. 

Bekanntmachung iiber die Sonntagsruhe im Handelsgewerbe im Stadtbezirk 
Saarbriicken. Nr. 550. Vom 17. Oktober 1932. (Verordnungen usw., 1932, No. 46, 
p. 546.) 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 
*Iraq. 
* Law for the maintenance of public peace at strike, No. 70 of 1932. Dated 
28 May 1932 (22 Muharram 1351.) (‘Iraq Government Gazette, 18 September 
1982, p. 604.) 


New Guinea. 

* An Ordinance relating to the marking of the weight on heavy packages 
transported by vessels. No. 17 of 1932. Dated 31 August 1932. (Commonwealth 
of Australia Gazette. 8 September 1932, p. 1152.) 


AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth. 

Proclamation to fix 5 October 1932 as the date upon which sections three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, nineteen and twenty of the Financial 
Emergency Act 1932 shall commence, and 12 October 1932 as the date upon which 
sections twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen of 
the said Act shall commence. Dated 4 October 1932. (Commonwealth of Australia 
Gazette, 4 October 1932, p. 1277.) 


New South Wales. 

New Regulation, No. 19, under Part X of the Industrial Arbitration Act, 
1912, as amended. Dated 26 July 1932. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 31 August 
1932, p. 237.) 


Queensland. 

An Act to further amend “ The Railway Superannuation Acts, 1930 to 1931,” 
in a certain particular. No. 3 of 1932. Assented to 22 September 1932. (Queens- 
land Government Gazette, 3 October 1932, p. 1141.) 

Order in Council to declare that the provisions of section 5A of “The Unemployed 
Workers Insurance Acts, 1922 to 1930,’ shall apply in respect of the employers 
of such workers as are employed on sprinkler fitting work throughout the State 
of Queensland. Dated 6 October 1932. (Queensland Government Gazette, 8 October 
1982, p. 1214.) 
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Order in Council to declare that all persons employed as salesmen, saleswomen, 
and travellers, other than commercial travellers, and grocery ordermen and cash 
order and (or) time payment salesmen and collectors in selling goods direct to 
users or consumers, or in canvassing for goods direct from users or consumers. for 
an employer elsewhere than in any shop of such employer, and in duties 
incidental to such selling or canvassing, or engaged in selling goods or canvassing 
for orders for goods by means of house to house calls, and in duties incidental to 
such selling or canvassing, shall be excepted from the operations of “The Indus- 
trial Conciliation and Arbitration Acts, 1929 to 1931°’. Dated 13 October 19382. 
(Queensland Government Gazette, 15 October, 1932, p. 1270.) 


Norfolk Island. 


* An Ordinance relating to the marking of the weight on heavy packages 
transported by vessels. No. 5 of 19382. Dated 31 August 1932. (Commonwealth 
of Australia Gazette, 8 September 1932, p. 1153.) 


AUSTRIA 


* Bundesgesetz vom 18. August 1932, betreffend den freiwilligen Arbeitsdienst. 
Nr. 304. (B.G.BI., 1932, 80. Stiick, p. 1105.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir Soziale Verwaltung vom 18. Oktober 
1982 iiber den freiwilligen Arbeitsdienst. Nr. 311. (B.G.BI., 1932, 81. Stiick, 
p. 1112.) 


BELGIUM 


Loi autorisant le gouvernement 4 garantir la bonne fin d’opérations d’exporta- 
tion. Du 2 aofit 1932. (Moniteur belge, 1932, No. 276, p. 5524.) 
[Conditions de travail normales exigées. } 


Arrété du 4 octobre 1932 fixant la moyenne des gages mensuels des pécheurs 
qui ne dispesent pas d’un port outillé ou qui ne peuvent exercer la péche d’une 
maniére continue. (Moniteur belge, 1982, No. 288, p. 5695.) 

[Réparation des accidents du travail.] 


BRAZIL 


Decreto N. 21.777, de 31 de agosto de 1982 : prorroga até 31 de outubro de 1982 
os prazos estabelecidos no art. 24 do decreto N. 21.580, de 29 de junho de 1982. 
(Diario Oficial, 1982, No. 206, p. 16674.) 

[Decree No, 21777, to extend to 31 October 1932 the time limits fixed in section 
24 of Decree No. 21580 of 29 June 1932 (to institute workbooks). Dated 31 August 
1932.] 


Decreto N. 21.832, de 13 de setembro de 1932 : aprova o Regulamento para o 
Montépio Operario dos Arsenais de Marinha e Diretoria do Armamento. (Diario 
Oficial, 1932, No. 219, p. 17585). 

[Decree No. 21832 to approve the Regulations for the Welfare Fund for the 
workmen of the arsenals of the Navy and the Naval Equipment Directorate. Dated 
15 September 1932.] 


* Decreto N. 21.876, de 28 de setembro de 1932: proroga, até 29 de outubro 
de 1932, o prazo estabelecido para entrar en vigor, no Distrito Federal e nas capitais 
dos Estados, o decreto N. 21.186, de 22 de marco de 1932, que regula o horario 
do trabalho no comércio. (Diario Oficial, 1932, No. 229, p. 18292.) 

[Decree No, 21876 to extend to 29 October 1932 the time limit fixed for the 
coming into operation in the Federal District and the capitals of the States of 
Decree No. 21186 of 22 March 1932 to regulate hours of work in commerce. Dated 
28 September 1932.] 


Decreto N. 21.981, de 19 de outubro de 1932 : regula a profissao de leiloeiro 
no territorio da Republica. 
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[Decree No. 21981, to govern the occupation of auctioneer in the Republic. 
Dated 19 October 1932.] 

* Decreto N. 22.033, de 29 outubro de 1932: altera o decreto N. 21.186, de 
22 de marco de 1932, que dispoz sobre o horario do trabalho no comercio e aprova 
o respectivo regulamento. (Diario Oficial, 1932, No, 255, p. 20051.) 

[Decree No. 22033, to amend Decree No. 21186 of 22 March 1932 respecting 
hours of work in commerce and to approve the regulations thereunder. Dated 
29 October 1932.] 

Decreto N. 22.035, de 29 de outubro de 1982: altera o Decreto N. 21.580, de 
29 de junho de 1932, que regulamentou o de N. 21.175, de 21 de marco de 1982, 
pelo qual foi instituida a carteira profissional. 

[Decree No. 22035, to amend Decree No. 21580 of 29 June 1932 to issue regula- 
tions under Decree No. 21175 of 21 March 1932 to institute workbooks. Dated 
29 October 1932.] 


BULGARIA 


Order No. 13572, respecting autogenous or electric welding in the construction 
of new and repairing of old steam boilers, steam chests, and steam apparatus 
liable to inspection. Dated 19 September 1932. (Drj. Vest., 1932, No. 152, p. 2666.) 

Order to lay down the general technical requirements for the construction of 
steam boilers, steam chests, and steam apparatus liable to inspection. Dated 
19 September 1932. (Drj. Vest., 1982, No. 154, p. 2722.) 


CANADA 


Manitoba. 
Order in Council No. 916 : Rules and Regulations for the construction, installa- 
tion, inspection, operation and maintenance of mechanical refrigerating systems. 


Dated 1 August 1932. (Manitoba Gazette, 22 October 1932, p. 936.) 


Prince Edward Island. 

The Electrical Inspection Act, 1932. 22 Geo. V, ch. 13. Assented to 2 April 
1932. (Laws, 1932, p. 64.) 

An Act to amend “An Act to regulate the practice of optometry”’. 22 Geo. V, 
ch, 21. Assented to 2 April 1932. (Laws, 1932, p. 86.) 


CHILE 


* Decreto-ley nimero 113. — Fija duracién a la jornada de trabaj en loso 
establecimientos comerciales e industriales. 30 de junio de 1932. (Diario Oficial, 
1932, No. 16327, p. 1967.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 113, to fix the daily hours of work in commercial and 
industrial establishments. Dated 30 June 1932.] 

Decreto-ley numero 169. — Define la calidad de cesante en el personal de la 
Empresa de los Ferrocarriles del Estado. 7 de julio de 1932. (Diario Oficial, 1932, 
No. 16325, p. 1940.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 169, to define the term “ unemployed ” as applied to the 
staff of the State Railways. Dated 7 July 1932.] 

Decreto-ley numero 183. — Establece la forma de composicién del Consejo 
Directivo de la Caja de Provisié6n de Empleados Particulares. 11 de julio de 1932. 
(Diario Oficial, 1932, No. 16825, p. 1939.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 183, to prescribe the composition of the governing body 
of the Provident Fund for Private Employees. Dated 11 July 1932.] 

Decreto-ley nimero 186. — Reglamenta la concesién de préstamos a empleados 
particulares cesantes. 11 de julio de 1932. (Diario Oficial, 19382, No. 16325, 
p. 1940.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 186, respecting the loans to be granted to private 
employees who are unemployed. Dated 11 July 1932.] 
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Decreto-ley numero 207. — Fija el asiento, jurisdiccién, planta y sueldos de 
personal de los Tribunales del Trabajo. 14 de julio de 1932. (Diario Oficial, 1932, 
No. 16357, p. 2398.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 207, to fix the headquarters, areas, and staff organisa- 
tion and pay of the labour courts. Dated 14 July 1932.] 

Decreto-ley nimero 228. — Crea la Direccién General de Cesantia y fija sus 
atribuciones. 18 de julio de 1932. (Diario Oficial, 1932, No. 16331, p. 2017.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 228, to establish the General Directorate of Unemploy- 
ment and to define its powers. Dated 18 July 1932.] 

* Decreto-ley ntimero 331. — Modifica la ley nimero 4,054, sobre seguro 
obrero. Du 29 de julio de 1932. (Diario Oficial, 1932, No. 16346, p. 2238.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 331, to amend Act No. 4054 respecting workers’ insur- 
ance. Dated 29 July 1932.] 

* Decreto-ley nimero 472. — Fija las horas en que podran permanecer abiertas 
las carnicerias. 23 de agosto de 1932. (Diario Oficial, 1932, No. 16366, p. 2536.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 472, to fix the hours during which butchers’ shops 
may remain open. Dated 23 August 1932.] 

Decreto namero 132. — Reglamenta la designacién de miembros de las Juntas 
Permanentes de Conciliacién. 18 de agosto de 1932. (Diario Oficial, 1932, 
No. 16368, p. 2477.) 

[Decree No. 132, respecting the appointment of the members of the permanent 
conciliation boards. Dated 18 August 1932.] 


CUBA 


Decreto No. 840 estableciendo la forma en que habran de designarse los Repre- 
sentantes y Suplentes de las Empresas, Compafifas o Sociedades y de los Empleados 
y Obreros que integrarian el Directorio del Retiro Maritimo [modifica el articulo 5 
del Decreto 1134 de 17 de julio de 1929]. 16 de juniode 1932. (Gaceta Oficial, 1932, 


No. 148, p. 11555.) 

[Decree No. 840, to prescribe the procedure for the appointment of representa- 
tives and deputy representatives for the undertakings, companies and other bodies 
and of wage-earning and salaried employees constituting the Directorate of Sea- 
men’s Pensions (amending section 5 of Decree No. 1134 of 17 July 1929). Dated 
16 June 19382.] 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Zakon ze dne 27. fijna 1932, kterym se prodluzuji a dopliuji zakony tykajici 
se bytové péée. Nr. 164. (Sb. z. a n., 1932, Castka 61, p. 600.) 

[Act to prolong and supplement the Acts respecting housing. Dated 27 October 
1932. ] 


DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 


Vierte Verordnung zur Abiinderung des Arbeitsgerichtsgesetzes. Vom 
13. September 1932. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1932, No. 61, 
p. 711.) 

Dritte Verordnung iiber die Errichtung von Arbeitsgerichtsbehérden. Vom 
13. September 1932. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1932, No. 61, p. 712.) 

Verordnung betreffend Lohn- und Gehaltspfindungen und Pfaindungen von 
Sachen. Vom 16. September 1932. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1932, 
No. 56, p. 695.) 

Polizeiverordnung betreffend die Verwendung und Aufbewahrung von Rént- 
genfilmen in Betrieben des Gesundheitsdienstes und der Wohlfahrtspflege. Vom 
30. September 1932. (Sonder-Ausgabe zum Staatsanzeiger fiir die Freie Stadt 
Danzig, 1932, No. 82, p. 359.) 

Ausfiihrungs- und Uberleitungsbestimmungen iiber das kassenirztliche Dienst- 
verhaltnis. Vom 12. Oktober 1932. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1982, 
No. 61, p..712.) 
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Ausfiihrungsverordnung zur Verordnung iiber Anderungen der Reichsversiche- 
rungsordnung und des Angestelltenversicherungsgesetzes vom 1. Marz 1982 (G.BI. 
S. 123 ff.). Vom 12. Oktober 1932. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1932, 
No. 61, p. 712.) 

Verordnung betreffend die Zahlung der Erwerbslosenunterstiitzung bei 
berufsmiissiger Arbeitslosigkeit wihrend der Wintermonate. Vom 18. Oktober 
1932. (Staatsanzeiger fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1932, No. 79, p. 344.) 

Verordnung zur Abianderung des Gesetzes tiber Arbeitsvermittlung vom 27. Juni 
1930 (G.BI. S. 147). Vom 11. November 1982. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt 
Danzig, 1932, No. 61, p. 711.) 


DENMARK 


Instruks for Udenrigstjenesten. Den 21. September 1982. Nr. 257. (Lovti- 
denden A, 1932, No. 51, p. 1629.) 

[Instructions No. 257 for the officials of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Dated 
21 September 1932.] 


FRANCE 


Décret relatif au fonctionnement de la commission supérieure de la caisse natio- 
nale des retraites pour la vieillesse. Du 20 octobre 1932. (J. O., 1982, No. 254, 
p. 11549.) 

Décret relatif aux conditions de versements applicables aux assurés sociaux 
des professions saisonniéres. Du 21 octobre 1982. (J. O., 1932, No. 255, p. 11580.) 

Décret relatif aux subventions de l’Etat aux caisses de secours contre le chOmage 
partiel. Du 22 octobre 1932. (J. O., 1932, No. 252, p. 11480 ; Erratum : No. 259, 
p. 11696.) 

Décret portant institution de conseillers des métiers. Du 22 octobre 1932. 
(J. O., 1982, No. 259, p. 11695.) 


GERMANY 


Verordnung iiber die Verlingerung [bis zum 31. Marz 1933] der Befreiung von 
der Beitragspflicht zur Arbeitslosenversicherung. Vom 28. September 1932. 
(R. G. BI., I, 1932, No. 67, p. 490.) 

Dritte Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung und Erginzung der Verordnung zur 
Vermehrung und Erhaltung der Arbeitsgelegenheit. Vom 3. Oktober 1932. (R. G. 
BI., I, 1932, No. 68, p. 493.) 

Verordnung tiber die Beriicksichtigung der Renten aus der Sozialversicherung 
bei anderen Leistungen. Vom 10. Oktober 1932. (R. G. Bl., I, 1932, No. 69, p. 496.) 

Verordnung zur Ergiinzung von sozialen Leistungen. Vom 19. Oktober 19382. 
(R. G. BI., I, 1932, No. 69, p. 499.) 

Verordnung des Reichspriisidenten iiber die Deutsche Zentralgenossenschafts- 
kasse und das genossenschaftliche Revisionswesen. Vom 21. Oktober 1932. 
(R. G. BI., I, 1932, No. 70, p. 503.) 

Verordnung des Reichspriisidenten zur Verbesserung der Zivilversorgung. 
Vom 4, November 1932. (R. G. BI., I, 1932, No. 74, p. 521.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Unemployment Insurance (Transitionial Payments) (Amendment) (No. 3) 
Regulations, 1932, dated 14 October 1932, made by the Minister of Labour under 
section 35 of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). 
(S. R. & O., 1932, No. 867.) 

The Children and Young Persons Act, 1932 (Date of Commencement) Order 
(No. 1), 1982, dated 21 October 1932. (S.R. & O., 1932, No. 850.) 

The Children and Young Persons (Scotland) Act, 1932 (Date of Commencement) 


Order (No. 1), 1982, dated 27 October 1982. (S.R. & O., 1932, No. ow 
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GREAT BRITAIN : COLONIES, ETC. 
Brunei. 

* An Enactment to consolidate and amend the law relating to Labour. No. 4 
of 1982. Dated 20 June 1932. 
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Gilbert and Ellice Islands. 


An Ordinance to provide for the creation of minimum wage fixing machinery. 
No. 8 of 1982. Dated 14 October 1932. (Supplement to the Western Pacific High . 
Commission Gazette, 21 October 1932, p. 97.) 


Malay States (Non-federated). 


Kedah. 

An Enactment to amend and consolidate the Health Board Enactment, 1346. ' 
No. 15 of 1851. Gazetted 8 October 1982. (Kedah Government Gazette, 8 October . 
1932, p. 286.) 

Notification No. 416. Rules under section 47 of the Health Board Enactment, 
1351. Gazetted 8 October 19382. (Kedah Government Gazette, 8 October 1932, : 
p- 306.) 
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Reférmase el Articulo 136 del Reglamento sobre Ley de Mineria e Hidrocar- 

buros. 29 de agosto de 1932. (Diario de Centro América, 1932, No. 71, p. 537.) 
[Amendment of section 136 of the Regulations under the Act respecting 

mining and hydrocarbons. Dated 29 August 1932.] 










ITALY 









Decreto ministeriale 30 giugno 1932. Applicazione delle disposizioni relative 
all’ assicurazione obbligatoria per l’invalidita e la vecchiaia in Tripolitania e Cire- 
naica. (Bollettino Ufficiale, 1932, No. 7, p. 476.) 
[Ministerial Decree respecting the application of the provisions relating to 1 
compulsory invalidity and old-age insurance in Tripolitania and Cyrenaica. Dated 
30 June 1932.] 
Regio decreto 25 agosto 1932, n. 1233. Istituzione dell’ Ufficio centrale della 
mano d’opera. (G. U., 1932, No. 228, p. 4358.) { 
[Royal Decree No. 1233, to establish a Central Labour Office. Dated 25 August | 
1932.] i 
Regio decreto 22 settembre 1932, n. 13867. Modifica delle disposizioni sul riparto i} 
dei contributi sindacali obbligatori di cui all’art. 1 della legge 18 giugno 1931, 
n. 856. (G. U. 1982, No. 250, p. 4911.) i 
[Royal Decree No. 1367, to amend the provisions respecting the assessment } 
of compulsory industrial association contributions as provided in section 1 of Act 
No. 856 of 18 June 1931. Dated 22 September 1932.] 


























ITALY: COLONIES, ETC. 
Aegean Islands. 

Decreto numero 46 — Obbligo del riposo settimanale festivo. 5 Marzo 1932. 
(Bollettino Ufficiale del Governo delle isole italiane dell’ Egeo, 1932, No. 3, p. 38.) 
[Decree No. 46 : compulsory weekly rest. Dated 5 March 1932.] 











LITHUANIA 









Kovos su nedoraja konkurencija istatymas. Nr. 2680. (Vyriausybes Zinios, 
1932, No. 392, p. 1.) i! 
{Act to suppress unfair competition. No. 2680. (Gazetted 3 August 1932.)] i) 
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Susirinkimu ir pramogu istatymas. Nr. 2688. (Vyriausybés Zinios, 1932, No. 393, 


p. 2.) 
[Act respecting assemblies and entertainments. No. 2688. (Gazetted 5 August 


1932.)] 
Bautziamojo statuto pakeitimas. Nr. 2682. (Vyriausybés Zinios, 1932, No. 392, 
p. 4.) 
[Amendment of the Penal Code. No. 2682. (Gazetted 3 August 1932.)] 
[Suppression of unfair competition. ] 
Dvaru darbininku samdymo ir atstatymo istatymo nustatytai pasalpai gauti 
taisykliu pakeitimas. Nr. 2695. (Vyriausybés Zinios, 1932, No. 394, p. 14.) 
{Amendment of the Rules for obtaining the grant prescribed by the Act res- 
pecting the engagement and dismissal of estate employees. No. 2695. (Gazetted 


20 August 1932.)] 


Memel Territory. 
Istatymas apie Zemés Ukio Rumus Klaipédos Krasstui. 1932 m. rugpiuczio 
mén, 12 d. 
[Act respecting the Chamber of Agriculture for the Memel Territory. Dated 
12 August 1932.] 
Istatymas pakeisti 1930 m. rugséjo mén. 9 d. istatymui apie darbo knygeliu 
iwedima (Klaipédos Krassto Waldzios Zinios pusl. 818). 1932. rug séjo mén. 15 d. 
[Act to amend the Act of 9 September 1930 (Waldzios Zinios, p. 818), respecting 
the introduction of work books. Dated 15 September 1932.] 


MONACO 


Arrété ministériel établissant obligation pour les employeurs de tenir un registre 
de leurs ouvriers ou employés. Du 3 aoat 1932. (Journal de Monaco, 1932, No. 3897. 


p. 1.) 
NETHERLANDS 


Besluit van den 21sten October 1932, houdende wijziging van den datum van 
inwerkingtreding van de wijziging in artikel 1 @ van het Koninklijk besluit van 
28 Januari 1931 (Staatsblad no. 24), tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maatregel 
van bestuur, als bedoeld in artikel 22, eerste lid, der Ziektewet, aangebracht bij 
Koninklijk besluit van 19 Maart 1932 (Staatsblad no. 120). (Staatsblad, 1932, 
No. 503.) 

[Decree to alter the date for the coming into operation of the amendment 
to section 1 (a) of the Royal Decree of 28 January 1931 (Staatsblad, No. 24), to 
issue public administrative regulations as provided in section 22 (1) of the Sickness 
Insurance Act, promulgated by Royal Decree of 19 March 1982 (Staatsblad No. 120). 


Dated 21 October 1932.] 
POLAND 


Ustawa z dnia 10 marca 1932 r. w sprawie zmiany art. 7 ustawy 7 dnia 18 lutego 
1925 r. o Radzie Opieki Spolecznej. Poz. 298. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1932, No. 30, 
p. 504.) 

[Act to amend section 7 of the Act of 18 February 1925, respecting the Social 
Welfare Council. Dated 10 March 1932.] 


Ustawa z dnia 10 marca 1932 r. o rozdziale i przeznaczeniu majatku, pozostalego 
po kolejowych kassach chorych. Poz. 332. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1932, No. 32, p. 531.) 

[Act respecting the allocation and objects of the assets left by the railway 
sickness funds. Dated 10 March 1932.] 


Ustawa z dnia 17 marca 1932 r. w sprawie uzpelnienia ustawy z dnia 19 grudnia 
1923 r. w przedmiocie wykonania decyzji Rady Ligi Narodéw z dnia 17 lipea 1922 r. 
o uregulowaniu ubezpieczen spolecznych na terytorjach dawniej niemieckich, 
odstapionych Polsce bezposrednio na podstawie traktatu wersalskiego, oraz w 
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przedmiocie dodatk6éw drozyznianych dla uprawnionych do pobierania éwiadezen 
na podstawie tej decyzji. Poz. 393. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1932, No. 38, p. 655.) 

[Act to supplement the Act of 19 December 1923, respecting the execution of 
the award of the Council of the League of Nations dated 17 July 1922 respecting 
social insurance in territories formerly belonging to Germany which were ceded 
directly to Poland after the signature of the Treaty of Versailles, and respecting 
cost-of-living bonuses for persons entitled to benefit under this award. Dated 
17 March 1932.] 


Rosporzadzenie Ministra Przemysiu i Handlu z dnia 31 marca 1932 r. o okreéle- 
niu kompetencji wiladz gérniczych w zakresie nadzoru nad kotlami parowemi w 
zakladach podlegajacych wiadzom gérniczym. Poz. 379. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1932, 
1932, No. 37, p. 633.) 

[Order to define the competence of the mining authorities in respect of the inspec- 
tion of steam boilers in establishments under the supervision of the said authorities. 
Dated 31 March 1932. 


Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 11 lipca 1932 r. Kodeks 
karny. Poz. 571. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1932, No. 60, p. 1153.) 
[Order of the President of the Republic : Penal Code. Dated 11 July 1932.} 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 20 sierpnia 1932 r. w sprawie 
zmiany niektérych postanowien rozporzadzenia z dnia 22 grudnia 1927 r. o wyko- 
naniu rozporzadzenia Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 24 listopada 1927 r. o 
ubezpieczeniu pracownikéw umysiowych. Poz. 678. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1932, 
No. 75, p. 1485.) 

[Order to amend various provisions of the Order of 22 December 1927 under the 
Order of 24 November 1927, respecting the insurance of professional workers. 
Dated 20 August 1932.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Przemysiu i Handlu z dnia 2 wrzesnia 1932 r. o zmia- 
nach w rozporzadzeniu z dnia 29 pazdziernika 1923 r. w przedmiocie budowy, 
ustawiania i dozoru kotlow parowych na statkach. Poz. 694. (Dziennik Ustaw, 
1932, No. 77, p. 1504.) 

[Order to amend the Order of 29 October 1923 respecting the construction, 
installation, and inspection of ships’ boilers. Dated 2 September 1932.] 


PORTUGAL 


Decreto no. 21:861 — Regula a cobran¢a das gratificagdes destinadas ao pessoal 
de hotéis, restaurantes, botequins e estabelecimentos similares quando se adopte 
o sistema de as lancar nas contas dos clientes. 11 de novembro de 1932. (Diario 
do Govérno, 1932, No. 268, p. 2213.) 

[Decree No. 21861, respecting the collection of tips for the staffs of hotels, 
restaurants, cafés and similar establishments, in cases where the system of entering 
them on customers’ bills is adopted. Dated 11 November 19382.] 


PORTUGAL: COLONIES 
Portuguese Guinea. 

Diploma legislativo no. 680-A. Regulamento de transito, fixacao e deslocacao 
dos indigenas. 6 de junho de 1932. (Boletim Oficial da Colonia da Guinéa, Suple- 
mento ao No. 26, No. 13, 1932, p. 1.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 680-A. Regulations respecting the transit, settlement 
and change of residence of natives. Dated 6 June 1932.] 


Portuguese India. 


Diploma Legislativo no. 59] — Estabelecendo, neste Estado, o regime de pen- 
s5es, indemnizagées e assisténcia medica a todos os funcionarios civis que forem 
vitimas de lesaio grave ou moléstia adquirida por motivo de acidente de trabalho, 
em consequéncia do exercicio directo do servigo publico, e regulando a sua execucao. 
25 de agosto de 1932. (Boletim Oficial do Govérno geral do Estado da India, 
1932, No. 69, p. 1087.) 
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[Legislative Decree No. 591 to establish in Portuguese India a system of pen- 
sions, compensation and medical attendance for all civil servants who suffer grave 
injury or illness arising out of an industrial accident directly due to the performance 
of their duties in the public service, and regulating the administration of such 
system. Dated 25 August 1932.] 

Diploma Legislativo no. 598 — Criando um fundo com aplicacao especial, 
denominado ‘“ Fundo da Emigracio”’, com o fim de promover o progresso social 
dos emigrantes indoportugueses na India Britanica e dispensar-lhes assisténcia, 
nos termos prescritos neste Diploma. 8 de setembro de 1932. (Boletim Oficial 
do Govérno geral do Estado da India, 1932, No. 73, p. 1159.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 598 to establish a special Fund, called the “ Emigration 
Fund ’’, to promote the social development of Indo-Portuguese emigrants in British 
India and grant them relief as laid down herein. Dated 8 September 1932.] 


RUMANIA 


Decret regal nr. 3,116: lege pentru modificarea si abrogarea unor dispositiuni 
din legile pentru reforma agrara. 31 Octomvrie 1932. (Monitorul Oficial, 1932, 
No. 257, p. 6490.) 

[Royal Decree No. 3116: Act to amend and repeal certain provisions of the 
Agrarian Reform Acts. Dated 31 October 1932.] 

Decret regal nr. 3,160: infien|ari de Camere de munca cu circumscriptiile respec- 
tive. 4 Noemvrie 1932. (Monitorul Oficial, 1982, No. 267, p. 6794.) 

[Royal Decree No. 3160, to establish the chambers of labour and specify their 
respective areas. Dated 4 November 1932.] 

Deciziune Ministerului Muncii nr. 204,100 : repaus in zilele de sarbatori legale 
si de duminica pentru personalul tipografiilor in care se tiparesc ziarele. 5 Noemvrie 
1932. (Monitorul Oficial, 1932. No. 265, p. 6747.) 

[Order No. 204100 of the Ministry of Labour, respecting the rest period on 


statutory public holidays and Sundays for the employees of printing establish- 
ments engaged in printing daily newspapers. Dated 5 November 1932.] 


SPAIN 


Ley autorizando al Ministro de Justicia para publicar como Ley el Cédigo 
penal reformado, con arreglo a las Bases establecidas en la Ley de 8 de Septiembre 
del corriente aio. 27 de Octubre de 19382. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1932, No. 310, 
p. 818.) 

[Act to authorise the Minister of Justice to promulgate as an Act the Penal 
Code amended in accordance with the rules laid down in the Act of 8 September 
1932. Dated 27 October 1932.] 

[Inter alia, offences in connection with the right of assembly.] 

Decreto creando la Junta Pesquera y Conservera. 25 de Octubre de 1982. 
(Gaceta de Madrid, 1932, No. 300, p. 571.) 

[Decree to establish the Fisheries and Fish-Curing Industries Board. Dated 
25 October 1932.] 


SWITZERLAND 


Arrété fédéral allouant une subvention extraordinaire aux caisses-maladie 
reconnues. Du 21 juin 1932. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 1932, No. 40, p. 517.) 

Bundesbeschluss iiber die Gew‘ihrung einer ausserordentlichen Subvention 
an die anerkannten Krankenkassen. Vom 21. Juni 1932. (Eidgendéssische Gesetz- 
sammlung, 1932, No. 40, p. 505.) 

Arrété de l’Assemblée fédérale élevant la subvention allouée par la Confédéra- 
tion aux caisses d’assurance-chémage des industries dans la géne. Du 29 septembre 
1932. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 1932, No. 38, p. 502.) 

Beschluss der Bundesversammlung iiber die Erhéhung des Bundesbeitrages 
an die Arbeitslosenkassen notleidender Industrien. Vom 29. September 1932. 
(Eidgenéssische Gesetzsammlung, 1932, No. 38, p. 485.) 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Act to amend the Transvaal and Natal law relating to masters and servants, 
to amplify the Natives Land Act, 1913, and to impose a tax on certain owners of 
land and to provide for other matters incidental thereto. Assented to 26 May 
1982. 

Wet om die Transvaalse en Natalse wet op here en diensbodes te wysig, om die 
Naturellen Grond wet, 1913, aan te vul en on sekere grondeienaars te belas en 
om voorsiening te maak vir ander aangeleenthede wet daarmee in verband staan. 
Goedgekeur op 26 Mei 1932. 

(Statutes of the Union of South Africa, 1931-19382, p. 146.) 

Government Notice No. 1406 : South African Railways and Harbours : Officers’ 
Staff Regulations : Schedule of Amendments. Dated 28 October 19382. (Union 
of South Africa Government Gazette, 28 October 1982, p. 338.) 


URUGUAY 


Ley (Suspendida). Se establecen disposiciones sobre fiscalizacién de la entrada 
y de la permanencia de determinados extranjeros en el pais. 5 de julio de 1932. 
(Diario Oficial, 1932, No. 7777, p. 70-A.) 

[Act (suspended) to lay down provisions respecting supervision of the entrance 
of certain aliens into Uruguay and their sojourn therein. Dated 5 July 1932.] 

Ley. Se establecen disposiciones sobre fiscalizacién de la entrada y de la per- 
manencia de determinados extranjeros en el pais. N.1. 19 de juliode 1932. (Diario 
Oficial, 1932, No. 7785, p. 145-A.) 

[Act to lay down provisions respecting supervision of the entrance of certain 
aliens into Uruguay and their sojourn therein. Dated 19 July 1932.] 


VENEZUELA 


Ley de Extranjeros. 8 de julio de 1982. (Gaceta Oficial, 1982, No. 17773. 
p. 89029.) 

[Aliens Act. Dated 8 July 1932.] 

Decreto Reglamentario de la Ley de Extranjeros. 24 de agosto de 1932. (Gaceta 
Oficial, 1932, No. 17813, p. 89670.) 

[Decree to issue regulations under the Aliens Act. Dated 24 August 1932}. 
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INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. Abolition of Fee-Charging Employment Agencies. 
Second Supplementary Report. International Labour Conference, Sixteenth 
Session, 1932. First Item on the Agenda. First Discussion. Geneva, 1932. 6 pp. 


Methods of Providing Rest and Alternation of Shifts in Automatic Sheet- 
Glass Works. International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva 
1932. Fourth Item on the Agenda. First Discussion. Geneva, 1933. 68 pp. 


The question of the weekly rest in glass works was before the Conference in 
1924 and again in 1925, when a Draft Convention on the subject failed to secure 
the majority required for its adoption. The obstacles to its adoption arose mainly 
out of the technical problems involved in a stoppage of work in mechanical sheet- 
glass factories. In 1929 the Conference passed a resolution in favour of further 
consideration of the possibility, by suitable organisation of shifts, of ensuring that 
glass workers in such factories should have the benefit of a regular rest, until such 
time as mechanical progress made it possible to give them the Sunday rest without 
adversely affecting production. In accordance with that resolution, the question 
has been thoroughly explored by the International Labour Office, in consultation 
with a special committee of experts, and in January 1932 the Governing Body 
decided to place the matter on the agenda of the 1933 Session of the Conference 
in the form indicated by the title of the above report. 

The aim of the report is to provide the Conference, as a basis for its first consider- 
ation of the subject under the double-discussion procedure, with a general survey 
of the present systems of regulating the provision of rest and the alternation of 
shifts in automatic sheet-glass works in the various countries. A brief description 
is first given of the manufacturing processes, the machines used, and the work 
involved. This is followed by an analysis of the various methods at present employed 
for ensuring continuity of work. Finally, the report indicates the essential factors 
to be considered when the time comes for framing international regulations, and 
enumerates the points on which it would be advisable to consult the Governments 
in the interval between the first and second discussions. 


Non-Contributory Pensions. Studies and Reports, Series M (Social Insur- 
ance), No. 9. Geneva, International Labour Office ; London, P. S. King, 1933. 
Distributed in the United States by the World Peace Foundation. 3s. ; 75 cents. 


A comparative analysis of the principal features (qualifying conditions, computa- 
tion of pension, finance and administration) of all the non-contributory pension 
legislation which is known to exist at the present time. In addition to a general 
introduction dealing briefly with the history of the subject, the volume consists 
of four parts dealing respectively with pensions for aged, invalid, and blind persons, 
mothers’ pensions, financial resources, and pension authorities, together with two 
appendices, one containing statistics and the other a list of non-contributory 
pension Acts. 

This volume forms the necessary complement to the larger study which is 
being issued by the International Labour Office on the subject of pension insurance. 


League of Nations. International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation in col- 
laboration with the Italian National Committee of Intellectual Co-operation. A 
Record of a First International Study Conference on the State and Economic Life, 
with special reference to International Economic and Political Relations. Held at 
Milan, 23-27 May 1932. Paris, 1932. xxi1 + 185 pp. 
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Contains the proceedings of the first of a series of international conferences 
to discuss “ the international economic and political implications in the relations 
between government and business, between the modern State and economic life ”’, 
by which it is hoped to evolve a new technique of joint international study and 
objective research. The greater number of the reports and memoranda submitted 
on behalf of the national institutions represented at the Conference are reproduced ; 
they cover a wide ground and vary greatly in method of treatment. They formed 
the basis of much of the discussion. Interesting arguments were advanced by the 
speakers for and against a planned economy as contrasted with a system of economic 
liberalism. Facts relating to State interventionism which have direct reactions 
in other countries, especially measures affecting international trade, the position 
of different countries in regard to the question of protective tariffs, and connected 
subjects, such as currency, were also considered at some length. 

Further study conferences will be held, and the next, to take place this year, 
will pursue the enquiry undertaken in 1932. While maintaining the same subject 
as a general framework, the Programme Committee recommended the following 
questions for special study : (1) measures affecting international trade ; (2) measures 
affecting international finance ; (3) State intervention in private economic enter- 


prise. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. Interpretation of the Convention 
of 1919 concerning Employment of Women during the Night. XXVIth Session. 
Advisory Opinion of 15 November 1932. Series A-B. Judgments, Orders and Advi- 
sory Opinions. Fascicule No. 50. Leyden, 1932. Pp. 365-390. 


—— Treatment of Polish Nationals and other Persons of Polish Origin or Speech 
in the Danzig Territory. Advisory Opinion of 4 February 1932. (Series A-B, Fasci- 
cule No. 44.) Series C. Pleadings, Oral Statements and Documents. XXIIIrd 
Session, 1932. No. 56. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1932. 488 pp. 


Congrés international de l’enseignement technique, Paris, 2427 septembre 


1931 organisé par |’Association frangaise pour le développement de |’enseignement 
technique. Compte rendu des travaux. Volume I. Paris. 650 pp., illustr. 


Fédération internationale des lithographes, imprimeurs-lithographes et pro- 
fessions similaires. XJII° Congrés international tenu a Stockholm 15-19 juillet 
1932. Rapports et proces-verbal. Amstelveen. 300 pp. 


Institut international d’Agriculture. La coopération agricole. Volume I. Alle- 
magne, Belgique, Danemark, Etat libre d’Irlande, France, Grande-Bretagne et 
Irlande septentrionale, Hongrie, Italie, Pays-Bas, Suisse, Tchécoslovaquie. Rome, 
1931. 464 pp. 


—— Les conditions de Vagriculture en 1930-1931. Commentaire économique 
a l Annuaire international de statistique agricole, 1930-1931. Rome, 1932. vir + 
454 pp. 


—— Memorandum sur la crise mondiale par rapport a Vagriculture des Etats 
européens, et en particulier sur le chémage. Contribution No. IIl a de l’ordre du 
jour de la Session de mai de la Commission d’étude pour I’ Union européenne. Rome, 
1932. 17 pp. 


Internationales Buchdrucker-Sekretariat. JJ. Erhebung iiber die Léhne und 
sonstigen Verhdlinisse im Buchdruckgewerbe einer Anzahl von Lindern am 1. Januar 


1932. Berne, 1932. 56 pp. 


International Federation of Public Employees. Report of Proceedings at the 
Eighth Congress held in London, 26-28 May 1932. 


International Industrial Relations Association. Employment and Unemploy- 
ment in Pre-war and Soviet Russia. Report submitted to the World Social Economic 
Congress, Amsterdam, 23-29 August 1931. By Susan M. Kinessury, Ph.D., and 
Mildred Farrcuitp, Ph.D. The Hague. 132 pp. 
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Social Economic Planning in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Report 
of Delegation from the U.S.S.R. to the World Social Economic Congress, Amster- 
dam, 23-29 August 1931. By V. V. OBsoLeNsky-Ossinsky, S. L. Ronin, A. Gays- 
TER, I, A. Kravat. The Hague. 168 pp. 


Secrétariat international des typographes. Deuxiéme enquéle sur les salaires 
et autres conditions dans Vimprimerie dans un certain nombre de pays au 1° janvier 
1932. Etablie selon les données de 24 fédérations affiliées dans 23 pays et publiée 
comme annexe au rapport annuel pour 1931. Berne, 1932. 56 pp. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
AUSTRALIA 
QUEENSLAND 


Department of Labour. Report of the Director of Labour and Chief Inspector 
of Factories and Shops for Year ended 30 June 1932. Brisbane, 1932. 1s. 6d. 


BELGIUM 
Ministére des colonies. Direction générale de l’agriculture. L’agriculture du 
Congo belge en 1930. By E. Lepiar. Brussels, 1931. 24 pp. 


BULGARIA 
Direction générale de la statistique. Statistique des accidents du travail dans 
le royaume de Bulgarie pendant les années 1928 et 1929. Sofia, 1932. 77 pp. 


CANADA 
Department of Labour. Fifth Annual Report on Co-operative Associations in 


Canada, 1932. Ottawa, 1932. 93 pp. 25 cents. 


Department of Trade and Commerce. Bureau of Statistics. Seventh Census of 
Canada. Wage Earners of Canada at Work and not at Work on 1 June 1931, together 
with Causes as Stated by Wage Earners Reporting as not at Work. (Preliminary 
Figures.) Ottawa, 1932. 12 pp. 

This multigraphed document contains a considerable amount of detailed inform- 
ation based on the results of the unemployment census taken on 1 June 1931. A 
later report will contain a full analysis of the causes of lack of work specified by 
those who reported as being “ not at work ”’ on the date of the census. 

The census indicated that 18.61 per cent. of the wage earners of Canada were 
not at work on 1 June 1931, and that 15.32 per cent. were without a job. The 
difference between these two figures represented the proportion temporarily laid 
off, or not at work as a result of an industrial dispute or of illness, accident, or 
other causes. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Board of Education. Trade Schools on the Continent. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office. 1932. 110 pp. 2s. 


Colonial Office. Report by His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland to the Council of the League of Nations on the 
Administration of Tanganyika Territory for the Year 1930. London, H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1931. 117 pp. 


Department of Overseas Trade. Economic Conditions in Germany to September 
1932. Report by J. W. F. Tuetwatt, C.M.G., M.C. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1932. 176 pp. 4s. 6d. 


Development Commission. Twenty-Second Report of the Development Commis- 
sioners, being for the Year ended 31 March 1932. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1932. 125 pp. 2s. 
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Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance. Final Report. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1932. vim + 529 pp. 7s. 6d. 

The Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance in Great Britain has 
issued a majority and a minority report which are analysed respectively in Indus- 
trial and Labour Information, Vol. XLIV, No. 10, 5 December 1932, pages 306- 
809, and No. 11, 12 December 1932, pages 333-336. 


HUNGARY 

Magyar Kir. Kézponti Statisztikai Hivatal. Office central de statistique. Gazda- 
sdgstatisztikai Adatok 1926-1923. Données de statistique économique de Hongrie 
1926-1932. Rédigé par le Dr. Alexandre Srpos. Budapest, 1932. 104 pp. 2 pengds. 


INDIA 
Department of Industries and Labour. Annual Report of the Chief Inspector 
of Mines in India for the Year ending 31 December 1931. Calcutta, 1932. v + 157 pp. 


Rs.1-12: 3s. 


ITALY 
Cassa nazionale infortuni. L’assistenza sanitaria agli infortunati del lavoro. 
Rome, 1932. vu + 53 pp., illustr. 


KENYA COLONY AND PROTECTORATE 
Native Affairs Department. Annual Report, 1931. Nairobi, 1932. 186 pp. 3s. 
For a summary of this report, see above under the heading “ Reports and 
Enquiries ”’. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Census and Statistics Office. Statistical Report on the External Migration of the 
Dominion of New Zealand for the Year 1931. Wellington, 1932. 18 pp. 2s. 


POLAND 

Naczelny Komitet do Spraw Bezrobocia przy Prezesie Rady Ministréw. Spra- 
wozdanie z Dzialalnosci w Okresie §.1X-31.X11.1931 r. Warsaw, 1982. 43 + 
XIII pp. 


—— Sprawozdanie z Dzialalnosci w Okresie 5. IX. 1931-10. VI. 1932 r. Warsaw, 


1932. 32 pp. 

Reports of the Central Committee on Unemployment to the President of the 
Council of Ministers on the activities of the Committee for the periods 5 September 
1931 to 31 December 1931 and 5 September 1931 to 10 June 1932. 


RHODESIA (NORTHERN) 

Annual Report upon Native Affairs, 1931. Livingstone, Government Printer, 
19382. 

For a summary of this report, see above under the heading “ Reports and 
Enquiries ”’. 


SPAIN 

Ministerio de Trabajo y Previsién social. En pro de la formacién profesional 
obrera. Labor de la Junia de Obras culturales 1930-1931. Madrid, 1931. 368 pp., 
illustr. 


SWEDEN 

Delegationen fér det internationella socialpolitiska samarbetet. Nationernas 
férbund. Internationella arbetsorganisationen. VI. Arbeiskonferensens femtonde 
sammantrdde m.m. (1931). Stockholm, Norstedt, 1982. 69 pp. 

The sixth volume of the series of reports on the work of the International 
Labour Organisation, published by the Swedish Delegation for International 
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Collaboration in Social Policy. The same plan is followed as in previous volumes 
(cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXIV, No. 6, December 1931, page 813, 
and also Vol. XVIII, No. 3, September 1928, page 468). 


Jordbruksdepartementet. Promemoria rérande inkomstutrecklingen inom Sveriges 
jordbruk i jdmférelse med landra ndringsgrenar och dess Sammanhang med léne- 
politiken. Stockholm, 1932. 52 pp. 


__K. Socialstyrelsen. Sociallagstifining och socialt arbete i Sverige. Andra revide- 
rade upplagen. Stockholm, Tidens férlag, 1932. 288 pp. 

This is a new and revised edition of the handbook entitled Social Work and 
Legislation in Sweden, which was published by the Swedish Social Board in 1928, 
and which then appeared in English and in French as well as in Swedish. The 
French edition (L’ceuvre sociale en Suéde) was reviewed in the International Labour 
Review, Vol. XVIII, Nos. 4-5, October-November 1928, page 684. 


UNITED STATES 

Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statistics. Cargo Handling and 
Longshore Labour Conditions, Bulletin No. 550. Productivity Series. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1932. vir + 559 pp. 55 cents. 


Union Scales of Wages and Hours of Labour, May 15, 1931. Bulletin 
No. 566. Wages and Hours of Labour Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
19382. v + 238 pp. 15 cents. 


se Wages and Hours in Rayon and Other Synthetic Yarn Manufacturing, 
1930. Bulletin No. 546. Wages and Hours of Labour Series. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1932. 11 + 51 pp. 10 cents. 


— Wages and Hours of Labour in the Boot and Shoe Industry, 1910 
to 1930. Rulletin No. 551. Wages and Hours of Labour Series. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1932. m1 + 87 pp. 20 cents. 


—— —— Wages and Hours of Labour in the Men’s Clothing Indusiry, 1911 
to 1930. Bulletin No. 557. Wages and Hours of Labour “eries. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1932. m1 + 59 pp. 15 cents. 


NEW YORK 

Department of Labour. Division of Statistics and Information. Causes of Com- 
pensated Accidents Year ended 30 June 1930. Special Bulletin No. 176. Albany, 
1932. 71 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Albert, Dr. Franz. Das Verhdltnis zwischen Apotheker und Sozialversicherung. 
Der Arzt in Recht und Gesellschaft. By Dr. Lutz Ricutrer. Vierter Beitrag. Leipzig, 
Robert Noske, 1931. x + 70 pp. 


Albertario, Paolo. J salari agricoli nelle zone ad economia capitalistica della 
Bassa Lombardia nel cinquantennio 1881-1930. Instituto nazionale di economia 
agraria. Osservatorio di economia agraria per la Lombardia (presso la Cattedra 
di Economia rurale del R. Istituto Superiore Agrario di Milano). Pavia, Tipografia 
Cooperativa, 1931. 353 pp. 40 lire. 


Allizé, Fabrice. Les problémes économiques et financiers de l’'argent-métal. Préface 
by Eugéne Recarp. Paris, Marcel Riviére, 1932. 64 pp. 10 frs. 


Barnes, Leonard. The New Boer War. London, Hogarth Press, 1932. xu + 
238 pp. 7s. 6d. 

The author argues that since the establishement of the Union of South Africa 
a war of principle has been waged between the humanitarian ideals to which 





Great Britain and the League of Nations are committed and the policy of oppression 
of the Native peoples. The object of his book is not so much to analyse the Native 
problem in the Union as to suggest how Great Britain can strengthen the doctrines 
to which she is pledged by the progressive government of the areas in South Africa 
under British control — Basutoland, Bechuanaland, and Swaziland. 

In these territories he finds, together with an honest desire to maintain the 
principle of trusteeship, a situation of fact often no better than in the Union Native 
Reserves. In particular, he regards as disastrous the territories’ dependence on the 
export of their best labour to Union employment centres, where as tribal workers 
not solely dependent on wages they tend to depress the conditions of employment 
of the detribalised Union Natives, whose conditions are in their turn a threat to 
European standards of employment. In Swaziland, for example, although he regards 
this territory as in many ways the most promising, he estimates that approximately 
65 per cent. of the adult able-bodied males spend by far the greater part of the 
year in European employment in the Union, to the prejudice of healthy develop- 
ment within Swaziland. 

A chapter on Tanganyika Territory is intended to offer the contrast of a consis- 
tent and successful application of the policy of Native development. 

Mr. Barnes’s book, deliberately provocative in tone, is nevertheless, by its 
suggestions for the improvement of the conditions of white and black in the ter- 
ritories with which he is primarily concerned, a constructive contribution to the 
problem of African development. 


Bellucci, Dr. Oreste. La medicina preventiva e la selezione professionale in rap- 
porto alle assicurazioni sociali. Preface by Carlo Foa. Rome, Luigi Pozzi, 1931. 
vu + 165 pp. 18 lire. 


Berkelbach, Ann, and Hutton, D.G. The Pinch of Plenty. The World Agrarian 
Crisis. World Problems of To-Day. London, Sidgwick and Jackson, 1932. 172 pp. 

A popular survey of modern economic problems in agriculture. The authors 
trace the origins of such problems in previous centuries and their connections 
with the general industrial economy. International material is carefully studied 
and useful guidance is given on recent international meetings concerning the 
agricultural situation. 


Bitan, Elie. Le vrai reméde de la crise. Paris, Hachette. 301 pp. 15 fre. 


Burhenne, Karl. Werner Siemens als Sozialpolitiker. Munich, C. H. Beck’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1932. 119 pp., illustr. 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Year Book 1932. Washington, 
19382. xv + 229 pp., illustr. 


Cassel, Gustav. The Crisis in the World’s Monetary System. Being the Rhodes 
Memorial Lectures delivered in Trinity Term, 1932. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1932. Iv + 98 pp. 

Reprint of three lectures delivered by Professor Cassel at Oxford in the spring 
of 1932. His thesis is that the present crisis is not an ordinary business depression 
but a much more profound disturbance caused by monetary factors. Monetary 
stability, he says, is an essential feature of orderly economic progress and it can be 
ensured only by a deliberate policy pursued by the central banks. In present 
circumstances, an international gold standard cannot be restored unless certain 
preliminary conditions are fulfilled ; these conditions include a cancellation of war 
debts, a reasonable freedom of international trade and some guarantees for stability 
of the conditions of such trade, a radical reduction in the demand for central 
bank gold reserves, and definite guarantees for sincere co-operation in stabilising 
the value of gold. Professor Cassel doubts, however, whether these conditions 
will be fulfilled in the near future and he looks to Great Britain to take the lead 
in bringing about co-operation among the paper standard countries, the guiding 
principle of which should be, first, a moderate rise in the general level of commodity 
prices, and secondly, the highest possible stability of the price level. 
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. Cibrie, P., and Hilaire, C. Loi des assurances sociales. Assurance maladie. 
Guide pratique a l'usage des médecins et de syndicats médicaux. Confédération des 
syndicats médicaux francais. 141 pp. 


Confederazione nazionale dei sindacati fascisti dell’ agricoltura. L’organiz- 
zazione sindacale agricola del Fascismo. Preface by Luigi Razza. Rome, 1932. 
262 pp. 20 lire. 


Deutscher Baugewerksbund. Die Lebenshaltung der Bauarbeiter nach Wirt- 
schaftsrechnungen aus dem Jahre 1929. Berlin, 1931. 167 pp. 


Dupeyrat, J. L’équipement d'une commune rurale. Preface by A. LABUSSIERE. 
Les Cahiers administratifs. Collection d’ouvrages pratiques. Dirigée par A. 
MEsTRE. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1932. 269 pp. 


Eich, Ernest. La crise mondiale. Ses causes et ses remédes. Lucerne, Hans 
Stocker, 1932. 31 pp. 30 cents. 


Entscheidungen des Reichsarbeitsgerichts und der Landesarbeitsgerichte. Heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. Hermann Derscu, Dr. Alfred GersteL, Dr. Georg FLatow, Dr. 
Alfred Hurecx, Dr. Hans Carl Niprperpey. Unter Mitwirkung der Rechtsan- 
walte beim Reichsgericht. Band 15. Mannheim, Berlin, Leipzig, J. Bensheimer, 
1932. xL + 646 + 31 pp. 


Eza, Luis Marichalar, Vizconde de. La tierra y la politica en Inglaterra. Madrid, 
Sobrinos de la Sucesora de M. Minuesa de los Rios, 1932. 225 pp. 


La politica de los salarios. Sociedad para el progreso social. Grupo nacional 
espafiol de la Asociacién internacional del Mismo Nombre. Publicacién N. 27. 
Madrid, 1932. 39 pp. 2 pesetas. 


Fantini, Oddone. La legislazione sociale nell’ Italia corporativa e negli altri 
Stati. Preface by B. Mussouin1. Third enlarged and revised edition. Milan, Albri- 
ghi Segati, 1931. 454 pp. 20 lire. 


Fernandez, P. J. La U.R.S.S. (Unién de las Repiblicas socialistas soviéticas). 
Second edition. Santiago de Chile, Talleres Grafico de “ La Nacién ”’, 1932. 146 pp. 


Gambs, John S. The Decline of the 1.W.W. Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law. Edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University. 
No. 361. New York, Columbia University Press; London, P. S. King, 1932. 
268 pp. $4.25. 


Gasser-Pfau, Dr. Elsa F. Internationale Vorratspolitik. Sonderabdruck aus 
Der internationale Kapitalismus und die Krise. Festschrift fiir Julius Wolf zum 
20. April 1932. Pp. 368-383. 


George, Henry. The Science of Political Economy. New Edition. London, 
The Henry George Foundation of Great Britain, 1932. x1v + 433 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Gesamtverband der christlichen Gewerkschaften Deutschlands. Jahrbuch der 
christlichen Gewerkschaften. Bericht iiber das Jahr 1931. Berlin, Wilmersdorf, 
1932. 191 pp. 

Contains an account of the economic situation and the development of social 
policy and labour law in Germany in 1931, and the general and financial reports 
of the German Confederation of Christian Trade Unions and affiliated organisations. 


Goudrian, J. How to Stop Deflation. London. The Search Publishing Co., 
1932. 32 pp. 6d. 

The present crisis of deflation, the author argues, cannot be combated effectively 
by credit facilities even on the largest scale. The only rational way to obtain a per- 
manently stable standard of value is to establish a fixed relation between gold and 
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the sum of fixed quantities of raw materials, and to establish and maintain this 
relation by means of open-market operations of the circulation banks in the com- 
modity markets. The goods proposed for this new standard are those which, 
in the first instance, determine the world price level, i.e. certain grains, textiles, 
metals, colonial products, seeds, and minerals. This policy, it is pointed out, 
would be possible for the British Empire or for the United States independently, 
but an international agreement would be the most practicable method of attaining 
international co-operation in solving monetary problems. 


Hauptverband deutscher Krankenkassen. Bericht iiber die 2. Vertreterversamm- 
lung am 7. August 1932 in Wiirzburg. Berlin. 84 pp. 


Herrnheiser, Dr. Paul. Der Weg zur Stabilisierung. Eine wirtschaftsstatistische 
Studie. Prague, Otakar Janacek, 1932. 81 pp., diagrams. 


Hobson, J. A. From Capitalism to Socialism. Day to Day Pamphlets No. 8. 
London, Hogarth Press, 1932. 53 pp. Is. 6d. 

This pamphlet recapitulates the main points in the author’s previous writings 
on economic subjects and pleads for the rationalisation of the economic system. 
In discussing the limits of the kind of socialism which he advocates, Professor 
Hobson emphasises the necessity of providing for a certain degree of individual 
liberty. He insists that the technical administration of public industrial services 
should be as far as possible free from “ political’ interference and urges the import- 
ance of adequate control of the creation and flow of money. Socialism, he says, 
can only be realised fully on the international plane. International economic 
government is essential, with, inter alia, a central bankers’ bank, a managed world 
monetary policy dispensing with gold, and a World Economic Council in which 
the National Economic Councils would co-operate. Finally, he argues, a world 
government of industry would not ignore the quantitative and qualitative problems 
of consumption : if the national or international planning of socialism did not reform 
the distribution of monetary and real income and maintain a just balance between 


increasing production and consumption, saving and spending, work and leisure, 
it would founder. 


Industrial Association. Unemployment and Insurance in Ohio. By Cincinnati 
Employers’ Committee for the Study of Employment Continuity and W. E. Opom. 
Cincinnati, 1932. 47 pp. $1. 


Jaerisch, Dr. Gerhard. Der freiwillige Arbeitsdienst im Deutschen Reiche, 
nebst einem Anhang betr. das Siedlungswesen. Ein Komentar fiir die Praxis. Breslau, 
Priebatsch’s Buchhandlung, 1932. 188 pp. 


Jaffe, Louis L., and Tobriner, Mathew 0. The Legality of Price-Fixing Agree- 
ments. Reprinted from the Harvard Law Review, Vol. XLV, No. 7, pp. 1164-1195. 
Cambridge, Mass., The Harvard Law Review Association, 1932. 

Discusses some of the anomalies in the existing law regarding price-fixing 
agreements in the United States, and proposes certain amendments. 


Jasny, N. Die Standardisierung von Getreide. Berlin, Institut fiir landwirt- 
schaftliche Marktforschung, 1932. 151 pp. 


Jonas, Rudolf. Die Grundlagen der wertschaffenden Arbeitslosenfiirsorge. Fort- 
bildungsschriften fiir das Personal der Arbeitsiimter, Heft 4. Berlin, Verlag des 
Zentralverbandes der Angestellten. 63 pp. 


Jones, G. P. A Report on the Development of Adult Education in Sheffield. 
Sheffield Social Survey Committee. Survey Pamphlet No. 5. Sheffield, 1932. 38 


pp. . 6d. 


Junius, Dr. Maria. Erwachsenenpddagogik in der Wohlfahrispflege. Halle, 
Carl Marhold, 1932. 142 pp. 
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Kutrer, Rodolphe. La crise dans Vindustrie textile anglaise. Thése pour le 
doctorat. Faculté de droit. Université de Paris. Paris, Jouve, 1931. 82 pp. 


This thesis opens with a brief account of the British textile industry, empha- 
sising the important part it plays in the foreign trade of the country, and tracing 
its steady decline in the years following the war. Successive chapters are then 
devoted to an examination of the different branches of the industry — cotton, 
wool, artificial silk, and linen. In the final chapter the author traces the causes 
of the heavy shrinkage in the trade. attributing it in the main to the competition 
set up by those countries which were at one time purchasers of British textile 
goods, to tariff barriers, and to the relatively high costs of production in Great 


Britain. 


Labour Party. Report of the 32nd Annual Conference held at Leicester, 3-7 October 
1932. London. 335 pp. Is. 


Laidler, Harry W. The Road Ahead. A Primer of Capitalism and Socialism. 
New York, Thomas Y. Crowell, 1932. 86 pp., illustr. 


Lama, Ernesto. Contributo alla riforma della scienza economica. Rome, Editrice 
Ape, 1932. 163 pp. 


Liechti, Adolf. Probleme des Berufs, der Berufswahl und der Berufsberatung 
dargestellt unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Verhdltnisse des Kantons Ziirich. 
Dissertation der rechts- und staatswissenschaftlichen Fakultat der Universitat 
Ziirich zur Erlangung der Wiirde eines Doktors der Volkswirtschaft. Zurich, 
Hans A. Gutzwiller, 1932. 223 pp. 


Livron, Dr. H. Notes bréves sur la crise mondiale dans ses rapports avec le facteur 
économique. Algiers, Imprimerie Minerva, 1932. 24 pp. 

The author maintains the thesis that international equilibrium can be realised 
only through economic action. 


Mackenzie, Kenneth. The Banking Systems of Great Britain, France, Germany 
and the United States of America, London, Macmillan, 19382. xx + 239 pp. 


A useful book of reference on the principles and practices of banks in the coun- 
tries mentioned. 


Macrosty, Henry W. The Overseas Trade of the United Kingdom, 1924-31. 
Printed in advance of the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Vol. XCV, 
Part III, 1932. 39 pp. Is. 6d. 


This pamphlet, which consists mainly of an analysis of figures published by 
the Board of Trade, is in three parts : (1) a general survey of the oversea trade of the 
United Kingdom in 1924-1931 ; (2) the trade of the several industries ; (8) some 
notes on trade in selected industries. A number of interesting points are brought 
out. Thus, during the period 1924-1929 production increased by 11.8' per cent., 
while the number of persons in employment increased by 7.3 per cent., showing 
that there was a substantial improvement in manufacturing technique and organisa- 
tion during the period in question. Again, in the same period, the aggregate of 
world trade increased much more rapidly than that of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Macrosty has brought together in convenient form a great deal of interesting 
information on the subject discussed. He concludes with the observation that 
the prosperity of the United Kingdom depends on world prosperity. 


Mallart, José. La formacién profesional en Espafia. Para la Organizacién de la 
Vida nacional. Madrid, Revista de Organizacién cientifica, 1983. 48 pp. 


Martel, Louis. Les explosifs dans les mines. Etude pratique de l'emploi et de la 
réglementation des explosifs dans les mines et carriéres. Préface de la premiére édition 
par Doucapos. Troisi¢me édition, enti¢rement refondue et mise 4 jour, avec pré- 
face de DavaL. Paris, Dunod, 1932, 1x + 211 pp. 
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Mauco, Georges. Les étrangers en France. Leur rile dans l'activité économique. 
Paris, Armand Colin, 1932. 601 pp., diagrams. 


—— Les migrations ouvriéres en France au début du XIX° siécle d’apr’s les 
rapports des préfets de ! Empire de 1808 4 1813. Paris, André Lesot, 1932. 74 pp. 


McFadyen, J.,and Walworth, G. Farmers and Their Markets, What Agricultural 
Societies gain by joining the Co-operative Union. The Co-operative Union. Agri- 
cultural Advisory Series, 7. Manchester, 1982. 15 pp. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. British Experience with Unemployment In- 
surance. .4 Summary of Evidence taken by the Royal Commission on Unemploy- 
ment Insurance. Part II. Extent and Character of the British Unemployment 
Problem. Monograph 8 in a Series on Social Insurance. New York, 1932. 50 pp. 


Misra, J. P. Principles of Organisation of Agricultural Co-operative Credit 
Societies in India, Foreword by H. Calvert, C.1.E., 1.C.S. Bhagalpur, Kihar and 
Orissa, United Press, 1932. 1x + 148 pp. Rs. 2-8. 


Mitzriegler, Dr. A. Reform der Krankenkassen. Ein gemeinsames Problem der 
Wirtschaft, der Versicherten, der Kassen und der Arzte. Zweite Auflage 1931. Schrif- 
ten fiir wirtschaftliche Aufbauarbeit. Vienna, Wirtschaftliche Stindevereinigung, 


1931. 44 pp. 


Moll, Dr. Bruno. Gerechtigkeit in der Wirtschaft? Berlin, Paul Parey, 1932. 
1x + 90 pp. 5.20 marks. 


Mombert, Paul. Bevélkerungseniwicklung und Wirtschafisgestaltung. Zur 
Frage der Abnahme des Volkswachstums. Verdéffentlichungen der Frankfurter 
Gesellschaft fiir Konjunkturforschung. Herausgegeben von Dr. Eugen Aurscuu.. 
Neue Folge, Heft 3. Leipzig, Hans Buske, 1932. vir + 77 pp. 4.30 marks. 


Nachkriegskapitalismus. Eine Untersuchung der Handelsredaktion der Frank- 
furter Zeitung. Frankfort-on-Main. 266 pp., illustr. 


Neufeld, Gerda. Einwanderung in Kanada nach dem Kriege. (Teildruck.) Inau- 
gural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der staatswissenschaftlichen Doktorwiirde 
genehmigt von der Philosophischen Fakultaét der Friedrich-Wilhelms- Universitat 
zu Berlin. Berlin, Dr. Emil Ebering. 51 pp. 


Nutida svenskt arbetsliv. En orientering i betydelsefulla socialpolitiska fragér. 
Stockholm, Kooperativa férbundets bokférlag, 1932. 327 pp. 

This valuable contribution to Swedish literature on social questions reproduces 
a series of lectures broadcast in 1932 by the Swedish Broadcasting Service under 
the title of “ Modern Swedish Industrial Life ’’. These lectures, which were given 
by authorities on social questions, including officials, employers, workers, and 
trade union representatives, aroused great interest and were followed by some 
300 organised “ listeners’ groups ’’ in different parts of the country. Efforts were 
made to include in these groups persons of different social and political views, and 
a bibliography was distributed beforehand among the members, to assist them 
in preparing for the discussions which took place in each group after the lectures. 

A general introductory survey of the subject was given by the head of the 
Lecture Department in the Swedish Broadcasting Service, Mr. Yngve Huco, 
already well known as a promoter of the Swedish people's education movement and 
Principal of the People’s College at Brunsvik. ‘lhis series of lectures is limited to the 
problems of industrial work. ‘the problems connected with agriculture, it is stated, 
will be dealt with later, while the question of unemployment formed the subject 
of another series of lectures given in the autumn of 1931. 

Among the subjects dealt with in the series under consideration were: the 
organisation and principles of social work, the distribution of the Swedish popula- 
tion by age and occupation, the standard of living and wages in Sweden, the Hours 
of Work Act and its application, the Labour Protection Act of 1931, factory inspec- 
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tion, welfare in industry, rationalisation (considered from the technical, economic 
and social standpoints), and industrial democracy. 

The series closed with a broadcast discussion on “ Planning in Social Policy, ”’ 
under the chairmanship of the Minister of Social Affairs, Mr. Sam Larsson, in which 
authorities on social science and administration and representatives of employers’ 
and workers’ organisations took part. An interesting part of this discussion turned 
on the international efforts to standardise social policy and the work of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, which was criticised by an employers’ representa- 
tive, Mr. WistrAND, of the Steel Trade Employers’ Association, on the ground 
that sufficient attention was not paid to the economic aspects of the problems 
dealt with, but vigorously defended by Miss HessELGREN. Chief Woman Factory 
Inspector, and the trade union representative, Mr. Sigfrid Hansson. 


Owen, A.D. K. A Report on Unemployment in Sheffield. Sheffield Social Survey 
Committee. Survey Pamphlet No. 4. Sheffield, 1932. 74 pp. 1s. 


An admirable survey of unemployment in a big English industrial city, compar- 
ing the post-war situation with that existing before the war, outlining the measures 
which have been taken to deal with it, and giving some indications of the social 


effects of unemployment. 


Pagany, Sylvester. Das Ende der Arbeitslosigkeit. Pottenstein, Josef Kies- 
berger, 1982. 52 pp. 


Palme, Antonie. Das gewerbliche Schlichtungswesen in England. Inaugural- 
Dissertation zur Erlangung der staatswissenschaftlichen Doktorwiirde genehmigt 
von der Philosophischen Fakultaét der Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitaét zu Berlin. 


Berlin, Paul Funk, 1932. 87 pp. 


Pataa, M. L/’attitude des divers partis politiques anglais a l’égard du probleme 
du chémage. Thése pour le doctorat. Université de Paris. Faculté de droit. Paris, 
Maurice Lavergne, 1931. 360 pp. 

A study setting out the various measures proposed for combating and relieving 
unemployment in England, and the attitude to them adopted by the three main 
political parties. 

The book is in three parts. The first deals with unemployment in relation to 
the size of the working population, and examines possible methods of contending 
with this aspect of the problem, such as emigration, the transference of workers 
from depressed to more prosperous areas, the raising of the school-leaving age, 
strict regulation of the entry of alien workers, etc. The second discusses measures 
of direct relief, such as unemployment insurance, Poor Law relief, and the execution 
of public works. The third considers means for the development of British industry 
and the stimulation of trade, with a view to the re-absorption of the large army 
of unemployed. In the concluding chapter an attempt is made to trace in broad 
lines the policy advocated by each of the three political parties — Conservative, 
Liberal, and Labour. 


Planning for Economic Stability. Compiled by James Goodwin Hopeson. 
The Reference Shelf, Vol. VII, No. 9. New York, H. W. Wilson, 1931. 219 pp. 


Many industrial leaders in the United States are of opinion that some measure 
of centralised guidance is necessary if the industrial system is to escape recurrent 
depressions. This book, which is intended primarily for debaters, is designed to 
furnish a basis for the study of schemes for the establishment of a National Indus- 
tries Board with broad general powers. It opens with an outline of discussion 
giving the main points for and against the creation of such a Board. Then follows 
a comprehensive bibliography of books, pamphlets, and periodicals bearing on 
economic planning in general, suggested American plans, planning in other coun- 
tries, war-time control of industries, etc. Finally a number of articles on economic 
planning are reproduced. 


Pollak, Katherine H. Is There a Shrinking Week and a Growing Wage ? Present 
Problems in the Light of the Past. Ulustrations by Dorothy Lefferts MoorrE. New 
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York, Affiliated Summer Schools for Women Workers in Industry, 1931. 49 pp. 
50 cents. 


Robertson, D. H. Banking Policy and the Price Level. An Essay in the Theory 
of the Trade Cycle. Third impression, revised. London, P. S. King, 19382. vu + 
103 pp. 


Ruetz, Dr. Walter. Die Verschmelzung (Fusion) von eingetragenen Genossen- 
schaften. Mit Anhang: Steuerfragen und Verschmelzung von Revisionsverbdnden, 
Veréffentlichungen des Instituts fiir Genossenschaftswesen an der Universitit 
Frankfurt a. Main. Herausgegeben von Dr. J. HELLAvER. Heft 3. Berlin, Vienna. 
Spaeth und Linde, 1932. xm + 130 pp. 4 marks. 


Rundfunk-Jahrbuch 1933. Berlin, 1933. 167 pp., illustr. 


Salingardes, Bernard. L’assurance sociale contre la maladie. Preface by J. 
Guyot. Bordeaux, Imprimerie de Université, Y. Cadoret, 1931. 217 pp. 


In the first part of the work the author considers the principle of sickness 
insurance and cognate measures taken in France and in other countries : mutual 
aid societies, employers’ institutions, and free medical assistance. In the second 
part, which is by far the most important, he deals with sickness insurance under the 
French Act of 30 April 1930. After a history of the Act, he studies in turn the main 
features of the system, its beneficiaries, the special provisions for the wives of 
insured persons, agricultural workers, etc. The third part is devoted to a critical 
review of sickness insurance, in which the author considers the difficulties which 
will arise in the application of the Act if the conditions which medical opinion 
holds necessary to the attainment of the object of social medicine are to respected. 


Schieferdecker, Dr. Werner. Das Lohngewerbe. Seine wirtschaftliche und recht- 
liche Stellung. Forschungen zur Wirtschafts- und Sozialpolitik. Herausgegeben 
von Dr. Gerhard Kesster. Heft 1. Leipzig, Hans Buske, 1932. 112 pp. 


Industries carried on in the home take many different forms, and are therefore 
often difficult to classify and to regulate. The author makes a critical examination 
of the legal and economic problems raised by domestic industries in Germany, 
and puts forward some suggestions for new legislation on the subject. 


Scholes, A.G. Education for Empire Settlement. A Study of Juvenile Migration, 
Royal Empire Society Imperial Studies, No. 6. London, New York, Toronto, 
Longmans, Green, 1932. xm + 250 pp. 7s. 6d. 


This book, which was approved as a thesis for the degree of doctor of philosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh, is a careful and well-documented history of child 
and juvenile migration in the British Empire. Juvenile migration is taken to 
mean the movement overseas of young people under the age of twenty-one years 
and unaccompanied by parents or guardians. This movement goes back more 
than a hundred years and began with the transfer of criminal and destitute juveniles 
to the colonies. Experience has shown that juvenil emigration is a particularly 
useful form of migration, for it takes settlers to the oversea countries at an age 
when they have the best chance of adapting themselves to the new conditions in 
which their lives are to be passed. But the possibilities of exploitation and of bad 
selection are great, and the movement has consequently had to be carefully organ- 
ised. Well thought out schemes are in force, or were in force until the depression 
came, for the regulation of juvenile migration to Canada, Australia and New Zea- 
land, and to a much smaller extent to South Africa, and also of child migration 
to Australia. 

Mr. Scholes considers that this movement is worthy of the utmost encourage- 
ment and is likely to give the best results in the future, especially in connection 
with settlement on the land. One of the great difficulties is the fact that the juveniles 
likely to be available in Great Britain for migration overseas are almost all dwellers 
in towns and urban areas. Mr. Scholes therefore urges the schools, and particularly 
the secondary schools, to include some rudiments of agriculture in their curriculum, 
and to impart a rural bias to their teaching in general. 
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Sicé, Eugéne. Le probléme social. Ce que chacun doit savoir du socialisme. 
Paris, Marcel Giard, 1932. x11 + 242pp. 14frs. 


Silbermann, Dr. J. Die Angestellien als Stand. Berlin, Verband der weiblichen 
Handels- und Biiroangestellten. 31 pp. 


Simons, A. N., and Sinai, Nathan. The Way of Health Insurance. Publications 
of the Committee on the Study of Dental Practice of the American Dental Associa- 
tion, No. 6. Chicago, University of Chicago Press. 1x + 215 pp. 

This book, which is based upon wide reading in German, English, and French 
medical and insurance literature, deals with the relations between sickness insurance 
institutions and the medical and dental professions, and criticises the organisation 
of sickness insurance from the standpoint of the efficiency of the medical services 
rendered. It is argued that the provision of medical care by a lay-administered 
institution, dominated by economic considerations, necessarily engenders friction 
with the medical profession, which cannot regard sickness in the same light as the 
official responsible for the payment of cash benefits. The conclusion is drawn that 
the insurance of cash benefits and the insurance of medical benefits should be sepa- 
rate, the latter being under the control of the medical profession. Unfortunately, 
however, no attempt is made to deal with numerous fresh problems to which such 
a separation wculd give rise. 

In achapter on the “Outlook in the United States”’, an interesting comparison 
is drawn between the medical problems of workmen’s compensation and those of 
health insurance, and it is shown that, it many ways, the situation in the United 
States resembles that which obtained in certain European countries immediately 
before the introduction of compulsory sickness insurance; in this connection 
attention is directed to the danger of the creation of vested interests, which 
jeopardise the organisation of insurance on a rational plan. 


Slovenska Pokladnica pre Hospodarskych Robotnikov v Bratislave (Urazova 
Poistovna pre Zemedelskych Robotnikov). Jubilejnd Zpréva o é.nnosti od 1. XI. 
1919-1929. Z pr kazu Ustrednej spravy Slovenskej pokladnice pre hospoddirskych 
robotnikov vypracovalo a usporiadalo riaditelsivo vistavu v Bratislave 1932. Brati- 
slava. 131 pp., tables. 


Société d’éducation familiale de l’Aube. Organisation des loisirs a la campagne. 
Preface by P. Strauss. Troyes. 49 pp. 


Strand, Karl E. Arbetarlagstifining. Fér larlingsskolor, studiecirklar, arbets- 
ledare och arbetareombund m. fl. Yrkes- och Arbetarlagstifining, I. Givle, Skol- 
forlaget, 1931. 64 pp. 


The Year Book of Education, 1932. Editor in Chief, Lord Eustace Percy, 
M.P. Foreword by the President of the Board of Education. London, Evans, 
1931. xxx + 1013 pp. 


Ungarisches Wirtschafts-Jahrbuch. VIII. Jahrgang, 1932. Unter Mitwirkung 
von Fachminnern des Wirtschaftslebens und der Verwaltung. Herausgegeben 
von Dr. Gustav Gratz. Budapest, R. Gergely ; Berlin, Carl Heymann; Vienna, 
Manz’sche Univ. Buchhandlung, 1932. 447 pp. 


Union des industries chimiques. Annuaire 1932. Paris. 519 pp. 


Union des industries métallurgiques et miniéres, de la construction mécanique, 
électrique et métallique, et des industries qui s’y rattachent. Annuaire 1932. Paris. 
xx + 370 pp. 

Unién general de Trabajadores de Espafia. Memoria y orden del dia del XVII 
Congreso ordinario que se celebrard en Madrid los d.as 14 y siguientes de octubre de 
1932. Madrid, 1932. 136 pp. 


—— Apendice de la memoria del XVII Congreso ordinario que se celebrard 
en Madrid los d.as 14 y siguientes de octubre de 1932. Madrid, 1932. 103 pp. 
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